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' ,' ye cannot but regret that the King and 
Queen, with their well-known generosity, 
have contributed this week a considerable 
sum to the Miners’ Relief Fund opened by the Lord 
Mayor of London. The obvious purposes of the 
Fund are wholly to be commended, and some of the 
larger contributions—especially that of Sir Alfred 
Mond and his colleagues, who have given the whole 
of their annual directors’ fees, amounting to about 
£6,000—represent a really valuable and important 
gesture of friendliness. But there ought to be no 
question of “ charity ” in this business. It is a job 
for the Government, not for private sympathisers with 
the plight of the miners. We might comment upon 
the fact that Mr. Baldwin’s name does not appear in 
the list of subscribers, but that would not be fair, 
because if he did subscribe he would almost certainly 
do so anonymously and most generously. Our com- 
plaint against him is that he refuses to recognise the 
crisis in the mining industry as a national affair—a 
case for the attention not of the Lord Mayor but of 
the Prime Minister and a case for definite action. But 
Mr. Baldwin is more likely to give an anonymous 
£10,000 than dare to do what ought to be done. 
* * * 

The sensation of the week has been the court- 
martial of Commander Daniel at Gibraltar. And, 
good heavens, what a stupid sort of sensation! Why 
on earth need the Navy wash its so slightly soiled 
linen in such a glare of publicity ? Doubtless at the 
beginning the sympathies of the public were largely 
with the junior officers concerned, but when it became 
clear that the most serious charge against the Admiral 
was that he had used bad language calculated to cause 
disaffection amongst the crew, one could not help 











feeling that the Admiral had a case. After all, if 
admirals may not use strong language, what may 
they do? We do not offer this as a serious comment 
upon the merits of the case, for we know nothing 
more of its merits than has been published, and quite 
possibly there may have been undisclosed grounds of 
objection to the conduct of Admiral Collard. But they 
remain undisclosed. Our only serious comment, and 
the only serious complaint the public may properly 
make about the whole affair, is that it should ever have 
been allowed to become an affair at all. Are we next 
to have a court of inquiry as to whether the Prime 
Minister (let us say) has or has not used the word 
“damn” in talking to his cook ? 
x * * 


In his recent interview with Lord Rothermere, 
Mussolini laid great stress on his desire for peace. In 
official circles in this country the opinion also prevails 
that the Duce requires tranquillity abroad for the com- 
pletion of his internal “‘ reforms.”” And this is probably 
true; but it is significant of the inconsistencies of the 
Fascist philosophy and also of the difficulties of the 
Duce’s own position, that his followers should have 
chosen the very moment, when the Fascist leader was 
proclaiming his need for peace, to indulge in a further 
display of that sabre-rattling and fire-brand oratory 
which has already done so much to unsettle Italy’s 
neighbours. At a review of the young Fascists in 
Rome, Signor Bodrero, one of the Duce’s staunchest 
lieutenants, went into ecstasies over the “ beautiful 
war” which a united Italy was going to wage; while 
in Trieste the local Fascists selected the occasion of 
Signor Turati’s visit to parade the streets with banners 
demanding the annexation of “unfreed Dalmatia.” 
This kind of filibustering is part of the Fascist stock-in- 
trade and need not be taken too seriously, but it is 
disquieting to remember that Signor Bodrero is the 
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brother of the Italian Minister at Belgrade and that the 
Duce himself is at present engaged in delicate nego- 
tiations with the Jugoslav Government. How is the 
much-necded improvement in Italo-Jugoslav relations 
to be achieved in the face of this senseless provocation ? 
Italy’s claims to Dalmatia are about as valid as her 
claim to the fruits of Hadrian’s empire in Britain. 
Certainly, there are as many Italians in Soho as there 
are in all Dalmatia. As we have said, we believe in the 
Duce’s desire for peace, but he is playing a dangerous 
game when he relies on his own strength to control 
the fiery legions whom he has intoxicated with his 
Fascist Imperialism. One day the brake may fail 
to act. 
* * ok 

A correspondent in America writes: There has been 
nothing in the recent history of any great industrial 
country comparable with the sudden publication 
throughout the United States of the facts of trade 
disturbance and unemployment. For more than a 
year past the talk of travelling salesmen in trains and 
hotels everywhere had been startlingly different from 
the ‘‘ Coolidge and prosperity ’”’ stuff continuously 
handed out from the Government Departments in 
Washington. But it was not until last month, when the 
Governor of New York was driven by the hard realities 
of the situation to set about the shaping of a scheme 
of relief, that the Press (which has served the Coolidge 
Administration as no former Government has ever been 
served) altered its tone and the widespread distress 
began to be displayed in the news. Naturally enough, 
the managers of the Republican Party are perturbed. 
The legend of unbroken prosperity is a necessity 
for them in the coming campaign, especially if the 
Democrats choose Governor Al Smith as their champion ; 
while the minatory Senator Reed of Missouri, himself a 
presidential candidate, is stumping the country and 
working the oil scandals to the limit in his attacks 
upon the Administration. The Senate is now engaged 
upon an investigation of the coal war in Pennsylvania 
and adjacent regions. It has been going on for a 
year ; the suffering and the barbarity are indescribable, 
and the Senate hearings provide the first effective 


publicity concerning a state of affairs unparalleled 
in the world. Of this we shall hear more. 
x * * 
The Guardians’ elections which were held last 


Monday have resulted in little change. The Labour 
Party suffered some heavy losses here and there, but 
elsewhere made substantial gains. It still retains its 
majority on the seven Boards in London, and on 
most of those in the provinces where it was in power 
before. The Conservatives made their usual hectic 
appeals to an apathetic electorate to save the rates, 
and their opponents insisted, as usual, on “‘ adequate 
relief.” The outcry against Socialist extravagance has 
very little justification in fact. No doubt, there are 
a few Unions (their number is reduced by three since 
Mr. Chamberlain put his Default Act into force against 
West Ham, Chester-le-Street, and Bedwellty) where 
the outdoor relief may be regarded as rather more than 
adequate. But in most of the necessitous areas the 
seales are very moderate. Nor is it feasible, as some 
people seem to think, to effect any reduction worth 
telling about in the number of paupers by a strict 


ee 


‘ 


application of the “ workhouse test.” Public opinion 
would not stand it, and in a good many places the 
workhouse accommodation could not stand it. This 
does not mean, of course, that there ought to be, as 
there are, something like three-quarters of a million 
persons on outdoor relief. But the remedy for that 
scandal is not to tighten the screw on these unfortunate 
men and women and children, but to take the 
unemployed entirely off the hands of the Guardians, 
and, indeed, to take everybody off their hands, by the 
abolition of the Poor Law. If the Government had 
any sense of its responsibilities, it would long ago 
have set about this task. It is Mr. Baldwin and his 
colleagues, and not the “ Socialist spendthrifts,” who 
are the scourge of the ratepayers and the demoralisers 
of the poor. 
* * * 

The Miners’ Federation is still determined to secure 
an interview with the Prime Minister, despite his 
recent refusal to meet a deputation. They want to 
discuss with him not only the special problem of the 
distressed areas, with which we dealt at length last 
week, but also the unsatisfactory character of the 
agreements recently signed in certain of the coalfields, 
especially Durham and Northumberland, and _ the 
need for bringing the Coal Mines Minimum Wage Act 
of 1912 up to date in order to deal with the situation, 
and prevent district agreements from being nullified 
by the cutting down of base rates of wages at particular 
collieries. It is a curious anomaly of the wage system 
in the mines—largely arising from the special conditions 
of the extractive type of industry—that whereas 
collective agreements make elaborate provision for 
the variation of wage-rates on a given basis, the basis 
itself is not governed by the agreement, and can be 
so varied at a particular colliery as to nullify the whole 
effect of the rates agreed upon over a wider area. The 
Minimum Wage Act used to give some protection 
against the abuse of this power; but the machinery 
is out of date, and unco-ordinated with the present 
system of agreements in the industry. It ought to 
be amended, and brought into a condition in which it 
will effectively serve its purpose of laying down an 
individual minimum wage below which no worker may 
be employed. 

* * 

Mr. A. M. Samuel, the Financial Secretary to the 
Treasury, has prepared for the Association of Chambers 
of Commerce a memorandum briefly reviewing and 
summarising the calculations made by the Board of 
Trade of the national “ balance of trade” during the 
past three years. There is nothing new in_ these 
figures, or in the explanation which accompanies 
them; but they furnish a convenient summing up 
of the comparative position. After account has been 
taken of all the “invisible items,’ they show an 
estimated credit balance of nearly one hundred million 
pounds on our average dealings of last year, as against 
a debit balance of seven millions, due largely to the 
coal dispute, in 1926. As the estimated credit balance 
in 1925 was fifty-four million pounds, we have already, 
if the figures are to be believed, gone a good distance 
towards making up for the adverse conditions of 1926. 
Too much credence should not, of course, be placed 
in rough estimates of this sort, or undue importance 
attached to the “ balance of trade” as an indicator 
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of national prosperity. But the figures at least suffice 
to show that Great Britain is in no present danger of 
not being able to pay for the commodities which she 
needs to import, nor running any immediate risk of 
international insolvency even if her foreign trade does 
not rise above its present volume. Our problem is 
that of employing our people and finding a market for 
our goods at home rather than abroad. This is not to 
suggest that foreign trade is unimportant, but that 
undue concentration upon it is liable to divert attention 
from an even more vital economic problem. 
* * * 


The Labour Party last week introduced its Factories 
Bill again into the House of Commons. This is the 
same measure as was introduced by the Labour Govern- 
ment in 1924, having been largely drafted in the Home 
Office under Mr. Arthur Henderson’s predecessor. 
Sir William Joynson-Hicks, of whose altered draft we 
are apparently to see nothing this year, will, of course, 
have nothing to do with the Labour measure, though 
most of its clauses closely resemble his own. There is, 
accordingly, no chance that the Labour Bill will be 
allowed to get beyond its second reading; but its 
reintroduction is a wholesome reminder to the Govern- 
ment and the country that amendment of the factory 
law is long overdue, and that it has been repeatedly 
promised. Doubtless the difficulties of the Lancashire 
cotton industry help to furnish the opponents of the 
Bill with a plausible pretext for delay. But there is 
in fact nothing in it that would prevent the existing 
practice of Lancashire from being continued; and, 
in face of the employers’ withdrawal from their pro- 
posals to adopt a longer working week, the case against 
the Bill on this score falls to the ground. We suppose 
it is useless to appeal to the Home Secretary to give 
Mr. Henderson’s Factory Bill the same treatment as 
he has given to Sir Park Goff’s Bill dealing with shops, 
introducing at the committee stage such amendments 
as he conceives to be necessary in order to square its 
terms with those of his own promised measure. But, 
if it is useless to ask this, is not the reason that, despite 
its repeated promises of action, the Government is 
really hoping to avoid passing any Factory Act at all, 
except possibly a measure that merely consolidates the 
existing law ? 

* * * 

The return just issued by the Chief Registrar of 
Friendly Societies deals with the position of the Trade 
Union movement at the end of 1926, and is therefore 
a document rather of historical than of current 
importance. It shows, naturally, substantial drops in 
the membership of many of the larger Unions—the 
aftermath of the ‘“ General Strike ’’—and, above all, 
of those in the coal industry, which reflect the entire 
exhaustion of the miners after their long struggle. 
Apart from the Miners’ Unions, the drops in member- 
ship are, on the whole, less than we should have 
expected. The National Union of Railwaymen, for 
example, lost only 21,000 members out of 408,000, 
and the Transport Workers the same number out of 
357,000. The drop in funds was naturally far more 
severe ; for many of the Unions spent in the ‘‘ General 
Strike” practically the whole of their available 
resources. Even this, however, is far less serious than 
the outsider might suppose. Trade Unions, except 
the few which have large friendly benefit funds, are 
accustomed to live from hand to mouth, and can 
fairly quickly replace their losses, given reasonable 
industrial tranquillity, out of current income. Already, 
their financial position must be a great deal better 
than it was when this return was compiled. Also, 





probably, membership is now at least slightly on the 
up-grade. The ‘General Strike” gave the Trade 
Unions a knock; but the recovery even from such a 
blow is likely to be rapid. 


* * * 


With the advent of April, trout-fishers will be 
turning their thoughts to the most delicate and entranc- 
ing of all open-air pastimes. In these days when good 
trout-fishing in this country is beyond the means of 
all but the privileged few, we may perhaps venture to 
direct attention to the possibilities of a fishing-holiday 
in Central Europe. In spite of the depredations of 
the poacher, even the unskilled angler can kill at a 
trifling cost more trout in a day on an Austrian or 
Jugoslav stream than he will kill on the best British 
trouting water in a week. The difficulty about an 
expedition of this kind is that of knowing exactly 
where to go. Too often the recommendations of local 
propagandists result in the bitter disillusionment of a 
carp-pond. Much of the best fishing, too, in Czecho- 
slovakia and in Bavaria is subject to tiresome regula- 
tions, but in the Tyrol, in the Salzkammergut, and in 
Slovenia the English angler is both welcome and well 
cared for. The mountain scenery is magnificent ; the 
inns are clean and not uncomfortable; the local 
inhabitants are hospitable and on the whole good 
sportsmen, and, if the food is plain and confined too 
much to veal, the prospect of big baskets should be 
sufficient compensation for any gastronomical short- 
comings. In addition, the English visitor will have a 
valuable opportunity of improving his knowledge of 
the most complicated geographical changes of the new 
map of Europe. 

* * * 


An Irish correspondent writes: Mr. Blythe, like 
Mr. Churchill, is able to boast a surplus, though he 
gets it only by deducting three and a half millions as 
abnormal expenditure not chargeable against revenue. 
Fianna Fail insists that, given the opportunity, it 
could bring down expenditure by three millions, but 
since its only constructive proposal to this end is to 
abolish the army and police, most of us who have lively 
recollections of gunman rule in similar conditions fear 
that the remedy might be worse than the disease. Un- 
fortunately it is becoming all too plain that in entering 
the Dail the object of Mr. de Valera and his followers 
is to hang up the problems of 1928 until everyone 
accepts their version of the Treaty quarrels of 1922. 
This may prove to be good tactics with an electorate 
more responsive to emotional appeals than to argu- 
ments addressed to the intelligence, but it is disastrous 
to the efficiency of the Dail. As the sorely tried 
Speaker told the House last week, it is hopeless to 
attempt to carry on business in accordance with the 
rules of Parliamentary procedure if members will 
persist in describing one another as ‘“ murderers.” 
This remark was made in the course of a fierce debate 
about prisoners whose cases, it is urged by the Oppo- 
sition, have “a political aspect.’ Unfortunately for 
Fianna Fail its argument that the Government are 
inventing revolutionary conspiracies to justify the 
detention of these men was upset by a manifesto from 
a prominent activist denying Mr. de Valera’s right to 
intervene, and announcing that the extremists are 
resolved to proceed with their campaign to overthrow 
the Free State. These threats are largely bluff. Mili- 
tarists may hatch plots, but in practice they are not 
strong enough to attempt anything more than an odd 
assassination. Nevertheless Ministers, none of whom 


can venture abroad without an armed escort, may be 
excused for losing their tempers with critics who 
protest that it is an outrage against patriotism to 
impose restraints on gentlemen whose burning zeal for 
Irish freedom impels them to mete out to the rest of 
the Executive Council the doom of Kevin O’ Higgins. 

R 
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THE PLACEMEN OF INDUSTRY 


HAT is the matter with British industry ? Many 
of the present difficulties come, of course, from 
outside, and arise from matters that are beyond 

its control. But few would be ready to agree with the self- 
satisfied type of business man who is prepared to attribute 
all its troubles to purely external causes, and to uphold 
the existing organisation of our industrial system as the 
best of all possible organisations. Such impartial enquiries 
as there have been of late years into the working of our 
major industries—and we wish there had been more of 
them—have certainly not served to confirm this attitude 
of complacency. They have shown radical defects, needing 
to be met by comprehensive plans of reorganisation. Since 
the War ended, we have turned the organisation of our 
railways inside out ; we are now in process of thoroughly 
reorganising the industry of electrical supply; and, for 
the coal trade, while nothing effective has been done or 
attempted, one set of doctors after another has prescribed 
remedies of the most drastic order. Cotton has been 
subjected to no official enquiry; but everyone who has 
examined its situation agrees that it stands in immediate 
need of the most thorough purge that can be devised. 

These are outstanding instances ; but they do not stand 
alone. It is certain that the radical defects which have 
appeared, under scrutiny, in their organisations exist in 
many other industries, if not in equal degree, at least to a 
considerable extent. Great Britain possesses the finest 
working force of skilled manual operatives in the world- 
far better than America, better even than Germany ; it is 
by no means deficient in technical knowledge or managerial 
ability ; and it certainly suffers no lack of good business 
brains. But British industrialism is not taking proper 
advantage of these great assets. The parts may be sound 
enough; but they are not assembled so as to create an 
effective working combination. 

The root of this trouble lies, we believe, far more than is 
usually suspected, in the special form which joint stock 
business has assumed in the modern development of the 
industrial system. That the legal recognition of joint 
stock has conferred very great benefits on British industrial- 
ism, both by broadening the basis of capitalism and by 
enabling large-scale production to be developed, no one 
can deny. But the joint stock system has not developed 
wholly according to plan. It was recognised first as the 
means of conducting enterprises too large for the resources 
of any small group of active partners. The East India 
Company and the Bank of England are outstanding ex- 
amples of joint stock concerns belonging to this type. It 
was extended later in order to enable the active entre- 
preneur, who meant positively to run the business, to 
associate with himself an unlimited number of sleeping 
partners, who would share his risk in varying degrees, but 
would take no effective part in the actual conduct of the 
business. It was developed rapidly, both because it enabled 
industry to get more capital and to accumulate it into 
larger masses and because the system of divisible and 
transferable shares offered to the owner of capital enormous 
advantages over the old system of private partnership. 
But we are now in the third and fourth 
gencration of joint stock enterprise, and certain of its dis- 
advantages have become a good deal more apparent than 
they were to the pioneers. And the greatest problem that 


So far, so good. 





has emerged is the problem of the company director. We 
are thinking now not of the “ guinea-pig”’ director—an 


annoying and wasteful, but only incidental, excrescence on 
the face of the joint stock system—but of the ordinary 
director, who takes some part, large or small, in the real 
responsibility for the business which he is supposed to 


ie 


direct, and—this is a vital point—owns an appreciable 
part of his income and the greater part of his social statys 
to his position as director of this or that particular firm 
Such a man may be an estimable citizen, trying to do his 
best for the business, but he is very often the greatest ob. 
stacle to the scientific reorganisation of the industrial system 


Take, for example, the cases of coal and cotton. Ajj 
over the coalfields, and all over Lancashire, there are vast 
numbers of separate businesses, each with its own Board 
of Directors. Dotted all over England, in lordly mansions 
or respectable middle-class villas, such ‘‘ directors” are 
to be found, some of them giving their main time and 
attention to the business, but the great majority seeing 
little of the works which they nominally control, and doin 
little more than attend the occasional meetings of oe 
Board. If the efficient conduct of industry demands that 
their particular companies should go out of business, or 
be amalgamated into much larger units, can they Sas te 
pected to be enthusiastic about the prospect? As long 
as the business goes on, and whether or no it is making a 
profit, they can draw their directors’ fees, keep up their 
present status and way of life, and do these things with 
only a faint chance of any awkward inquisitiveness on the 
part of the main body of the shareholders. But amalgam- 
ation threatens them, not only (in default of compensation 
which is unjustifiable from the standpoint of the share- 
holders) with the loss of an easily ‘‘ earned ’’ income, but 
also with loss of status. They value the position of being 
cocks on their own dunghills; and they view with the 
greatest distaste the prospective loss of both money and 
position which may follow even a highly desirable business 
amalgamation, in which they personally will get left out. 

These considerations apply chiefly to the sleeping, or at 
least somnolent, type of director. But even the active 
director who really gives his time and energies to the 
business is often keenly hostile to necessary business 
reorganisation. An amalgamation may squeeze him out; 
and, even if he is to be taken on under the new conditions 
he runs the risk, unless he is big enough to claim a director- 
ship in the amalgamated concern, of a serious loss of status. 
He would rather carry on as he is, even if he knows in his 
heart that his doing so is not in the best interests of share- 
holders, or workpeople, of the industry as a whole, or of 
the community. Especially does this apply in the case of 
family businesses which have passed into the hands of the 
second, third or fourth generation. Son succeeds father as 
director practically as a matter of right; and the family 
director often regards with horror the prospect of an amal- 
gamation which will not only destroy his position as an 
independent entrepreneur, but also blot out the family name. 
And so do his cousins and his aunts, whom the system of 
inheritance has made voting partners with him in the 
ultimate control of the business. 

We believe we are right in saying that in this country this 
half-hereditary aristocracy of business placemen is far 
more strongly entrenched than anywhere else. Both in 
Germany and in America, at any rate, a far larger proportion 
of business directors are appointed for definite and personal 
reasons of technical or managerial competence, and far less 
mainly by reason of wealth or inheritance. Business 
directorships are, in fact, the pensions, places, and sinecures 
of the modern world. Where the great-grandfathers of the 
present generation accumulated offices of profit without 
duties under the Crown—clerkships to the pells, surveyor- 
generalships of nothing whatever, emoluments of all sorts 
drawn from the people by means of taxation—our modern 
placemen collect directorships. The Manchester School 
at length evicted the Crown sinecurists and the whole tribe 
that claimed something for nothing out of the taxes from 
their old haunts—though there are a few still left clinging 
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even there—but the children’s children of those who 
cleansed the Augean stables of the Unreformed Parliament 
have found new haunts, and new means of living with 
dignity and status on the public. 

It may be held that this picture is exaggerated. But 
let those who take that view ask themselves whether, if 
there had been no vested interests of directors to consider, 
Lancashire would not long ago have squared up to the 
problem of reorganising the cotton trades on more scientific 
lines, of eliminating useless mills, of concentrating produc- 
tion on the most efficient plants, of bringing the sale of its 
goods under co-ordinated control. Let them ask them- 
selves further why colliery amalgamations are still pro- 
ceeding at a snail’s pace, and see if they do not get the 
same answer. We do not, of course, suggest that the vested 
interest of directors is the sole obstacle to reorganisation ; 
but we are inclined to hold that, of all the obstacles, it is 
considerably the most important. 

This view leads us to two. conclusions. One is that 
seldom will an industry needing drastic reorganisation 
muster up conviction or courage to carry through the change 
for itself—simply because ‘“‘ amalgamation’”’ as such is 
nearly always against the purely personal interests of a 
large proportion of the individuals who, as “‘ directors,”’ 
have to agree to it. They might receive higher dividends 
on their shares as a result of reorganisation, but not enough 
to compensate them for the loss of ‘“‘ directors’ fees.” 
The State has had to step in for the reorganisation of both 
railways and electricity : if it wants coal or cotton put on 
a reasonable footing, it will have to accept a similar responsi- 
bility, and apply legal compulsion in order to carry re- 
organisation into effect. The second conclusion is that 
for the future the whole business world will have to consider 
very carefully whether the policy now pursued in choosing 
directors is not obsolete, and whether the technical or manae 
gerial expert should not replace the man who is chosen 
because of mere wealth or family connection with the 
business. This latter is obviously not a matter that can 
be dealt with by legislation. It is a question of common- 
sense ; but it is necessary to remember that British industry, 
situated as it is in the world to-day, cannot afford to lose 
a whit of technical efficiency merely in order that strong 
vested interests may not be offended, or sentimental con- 
siderations flouted. The eighteenth and early nineteenth- 
century placeman had come to regard his sinecure, or his 
pocket borough, as a sacred form of private property. 
But they had to drop when the pear was ripe ; and so must 
the director of to-day, save where he can clearly show that 
his survival is in the interests of the industry and the 
community it is his duty to serve. 


THE REVISION OF TREATIES 


Paris, April 2nd. 

= EVISION of treaties”? is a phrase which has 

R been heard from time to time since the Peace 

Conference of 1919. It is quite useless to pretend 

that it must not be spoken. To refuse to listen to the 

manifold demand for a readjustment on a considerable 

scale of the ill-framed documents which were imposed 

upon Europe is futile. Nobody can doubt the need for 

large modifications. But how those modifications are to 
be effected is a matter for the gravest reflection. 

Lord Rothermere has recently had an interview with 
Signor Mussolini and it would appear that for the first time 
Since the war the responsible head of one of the victorious 
countries had publicly declared himself in favour of a com- 
plete overhauling of one of the treaties—the Treaty of 


Trianon. This is a most important event. The statement 
of Mussolini constitutes a vital diplomatic act. It is possible 
to point out that the Daily Mail possesses no political 
influence ; it is possible to regard Mussolini as theatrical 
in his political proclamations ; but it is not possible to deny 
that the present pronouncement has an immense significance. 
Language such as Mussolini used cannot be uttered by a man 
in his position without shaking the very foundations on 
which the constitution of Europe reposes. Italy plainly 
and publicly extends its support to Hungary in the campaign 
for a wholesale rectification of its frontiers. The ambitions 
of Hungary are legitimised. Hungary claims land held by 
Czechoslovakia, Roumania, and Jugoslavia. But then 
Austria claims land held by Italy, and Germany claims 
land held by Poland, as does Russia. If once this process 
of the restoration of territory taken by treaty from the 
defeated nations is recognised as inevitable, it will be 
impossible to set limits to it in a dissatisfied Continent. 
Certainly Turkey successfully challenged the Great Powers, 
and throwing over their unilateral arrangements insisted 
on further discussions at Lausanne from which she emerged 
triumphant. That was an unpleasant portent, but it never- 
theless passed without serious notice and did not set the 
whole edifice rocking. These Hungarian revendications, 
backed up by Italy, are far more dangerous, especially 
as they are understood, in France and in the countries of 
the Little Entente, to have found some favour in certain 
British circles, mostly financial but partly political. 

Mussolini remarked that he was entirely pacific, and that 
Italy had need of peace. But, as the French critics point 
out, this lip-service to peace is nullified by his actual policy, 
and it is strange that he should seem to make an appeal to 
the League of Nations. The unfortunate League has been 
ridiculed and repudiated by him. He has scoffed at it in 
his speeches. The Corfu incident demonstrated his con- 
tempt for the League. The Albania treaties showed his 
disregard for the opinions of Jugoslavia and of France. 
His general behaviour in the realm of foreign affairs has 
been far from conciliatory. Peace he may desire, but it 
is on condition that he obtains his own way. 

The real problem is whether it is possible to revise the 
treaties of 1919 by pacific methods. It would be wrong to 
suggest that it is only after warfare that alterations can be 
made. Even if history bears out this contention in the 
main, there has come into the world a new or at least a 
more conscious conception of arbitration, conciliation, 
friendly bargaining, as a substitute for the national institu- 
tion of war. The League of Nations exists for the specific 
purpose of revising treaties if they become obsolete or in- 
consistent with developing conditions. Moreover, though 
we have boggled at the word revision, we have indeed 
quietly revised many of the provisions of the Treaty of 
Versailles as Germany has become stronger or as common 
sense has shown their impracticability. What has become 
of the clauses which called for the trial of the so-called war 
criminals ? The ex-Emperor is at Doorn; Marshal Hin- 
denburg is the President of the Reich. The Dawes Plan 
has relegated the Reparations Commission to the back- 
ground. The Locarno Pact and not the Versailles Treaty 
regulates in important respects the relations of Germany 
with Continental countries. 

Treaties have never been regarded as sacrosanct. The 
nineteenth century saw the continual modification of the 
European map as fixed at the Congress of Vienna in 1815. 
Spain was abandoned by the Holy Alliance in 1824 when 
her colonies rebelled. A few years later Greece obtained 
her freedom. Still a few years later Belgium separated 
herself from Holland. Italy became a united nation. The 
German Empire came into being. Certainly there were 
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many wars and great upheavals. 
heavals unavoidable ? Has the nineteenth century taught 
us nothing? Early in the twentieth century the peace- 
makers of Paris attempted once more to re-draw the map 
of Europe. The diplomatists, who were pleased with their 
work, were obviously short-sighted. They were probably 
less competent than the men of 1814 and 1815. They had, 
in spite of their professions, no more idea of justice, of 
ethnography, of geography, than their predecessors. If 
they imagine that the twentieth century will endorse their 
work they are vastly mistaken. Europe refuses to be stereo- 
typed, and perhaps a great part of this century will be 
occupied with agitations around the decisions of 1919. 

The victors and the profiteers of the war may be relatively 
content—though this is by no means certain—but the 
countries which saw their boundaries restricted will not 
permanently acquiesce in the one-sided arrangements that 
were made. 

Sometimes it is urged that the measure of discontent that 
has been occasionally shown by the victors is a proof of 
the general fairness of the Paris Conference. Thus, there 
were in France strong advocates of a Rhine frontier for 
Germany; Italy forcibly acquired footholds on the 
Adriatic ; and Poland imitated Italy’s example in Lithuania, 
But this comparative discontent on their side does not 
weaken the sense of grievance on the other side. Almost at 
random, I cite the case of Danzig and the Polish corridor 
which cuts Germany into two; the interest of Austria in 
the Lower Tyrol, or the Upper Adige as it is called by 
Italy ; and, above all, the desire of Hungary to spread out 
on three sides. It was against this Hungarian desire that 
the Little Entente was formed, and although the three 
Central European nations which compose the Little 
Entente have otherwise little in common, and already 
tug in different directions, they are united in their resolve 
not to grant the request of Hungary. 


Are such wars and up- 


Does there exist adequate machinery for the peaceful 
revision of the territorial dispositions of the treaties? 
One would like to think that there is an organisation which 
will examine reasonably and impartially any appeals 
that may hereafter be made to it, that confidence in its 
judgments will be shown both by those who gain and by 
those who lose; and that in the final resort such an 
organisation will be capable of causing its judgments to 
be respected by the most recalcitrant country. It must be 
confessed that the vacillations of the organisation in which 
we placed our faith have not strengthened our confidence 
in it; that the diplomatic combinations of the victors 
have not, any more than the evasions of the vanquished, 
reinforced our belief; that there is exceedingly little 
trust in the power of the organisation to enforce its decisions, 
since its members are inclined to range themselves in 
opposite camps in accordance with their prejudices, their 
supposed interests, or their necessities ; and that therefore 
it is altogether premature to look for a peaceful revision of 
frontiers. 

The trouble is that nobody can be dogmatic about the 
proper construction of any Central European country. 
The ramshackle Austro-Hungarian Empire was broken up 
because it contained a mixture of warring races and the racial 
minorities were oppressed. But in the room of the old 
Austro-Hungarian Empire, there are several States which 
in miniature show most of the characteristics of the old 
Austro-Hungarian Empire. Czechoslovakia, for example, 
is a hotch-potch of races. It is difficult to see how it could 
be otherwise. Not for a moment do I argue against the 
separate existence of Czechoslovakia. It has done much 
to justify itself. Yet it remains true that it is not homo- 
geneous, and while these racial sentiments are cultivated, 
minorities will always consider themselves oppressed. If, 





however, a portion of Czechoslovakia were incorporated 
in Hungary, precisely the same problems of racial minorities 
would arise on the other side of the frontier. The racial 
test is therefore not in the least decisive; and the geo- 
graphical test—that is to say, the test based on the theory 
of natural frontiers—is equally illusory. Some of the figures 
have been recalled in the voluminous commentary that has 
been made in France on the Mussolini declaration. In the 
regions ceded to Czechoslovakia 1,720,000 Czechs or Slovaks 
carry with them 955,000 Magyars. In Jugoslavia 
2,850,000 Jugoslavs were placed under the sovereignty 
of Belgrade together with 560,000 Magyars. In Roumania 
it is impossible to separate the 2,820,000 Roumanians who 
have gone to the mother country from 1,550,000 Magyars, 
Throughout the basin of the Danube there is an inextricable 
confusion of races ; and in repairing one presumed injustice 
another injustice must necessarily be created. 

It is true that in a few cases ethnic considerations were 
not the dominant reason which determined the tracing of 
frontiers. Thus Czechoslovakia was given access to the 
Danube; Belgrade, the capital of Jugoslavia, was given 
a covering strategic region; economic necessities caused 
the attribution of part of Transylvania to Roumania. The 
making of States is a difficult business in which all kinds of 
considerations must be admitted besides the purely ethnic. 
Mussolini recognises this fact when he throws over the 
racial arguments which he employs in the case of Hungary, 
in favour of the natural frontier arguments which he em- 
ploys in favour of the attachment of the Upper Adige, with 
its German population, to Italy. Germans or Italians, the 
population on the Southern side of the Brenner must, on 
the ground of Italian security, come into the Italian orbit, 
But what is good for Italy, or right for Italy, is not, according 
to Mussolini, good or right for Czechoslovakia, Roumania, 
and Jugoslavia. The flaw in his reasoning is apparent. 
You cannot rule out strategic and economic considerations 
in one case and admit them in the other. You cannot 
build upon ethnic considerations in one case and dismiss 
them in the other. 


The problem is complex, and it is foolish to treat it as 
though it were simple. No sensible person can pretend 
that treaties should never be touched. They will probably 
have to be touched very seriously. Nobody can pretend 
that treaties themselves create rights, they represent more 
or less adequate compromises, not any such ‘ public law” 
as may claim our moral loyalty. If the rights do not pre- 
exist, the treaties are badly made. Wherever they depart 
from natural rights they should, theoretically at least, be 
modified. But there are two indispensable conditions of 
readjustment, as M. Pierre Bertrand has ably pointed out. 
The first is that the circumstances must be propitious, and 
that the readjustment can be effected without reducing 
order to chaos. The second is that, in the removal of 
iniquities, other iniquities must not be allowed to arise; 
for the greatest of all iniquities would be to admit certain 
claims and to set aside other claims that are even stronger. 
Is it possible to undertake such a comprehensive task in 
a Europe which is unquestionably divided, in a Europe 
where the spirit of nationalism is already exasperated, and 
where the slightest mistake might add immeasurably to the 
present risks of conflict ? I have no special respect for the 
status quo, but it would be closing our eyes to the facts 
if we failed to recognise that the whole policy of France, 
of the Little Entente, of other Central European countries, 
and of the League of Nations itself, as fortified by a network 
of approved partial pacts, which we may indeed deplore, 
but cannot ignore, is founded firmly on the principle of the 
status quo. There is need for a revision of treaties, but this 
revision can only be carried out by common consent—or 
else by war. SIsLEY HupDLESTON. 
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QUARRELS 


T is often observed that it takes two to make a quarrel, 
I but this mathematical view of quarrelling does not 
carry us very far. The most remarkable thing about 
quarrels is that, even though the two whom it takes to 
make a quarrel may have been two of the most uninteresting 
people in the world before they quarrelled, they become two 
of the most interesting people in the world as soon as their 
quarrel has begun. You may walk along a street in com- 
plete indifference to the throng that passes on the pavement, 
but, if one member of the throng chooses to give another 
member of the throng what is commonly called a thick 
ear, your indifference vanishes and, though you may have 
been thinking thoughts worthy of Plato, you immediately 
forget everything except the fact that two human beings 
are fighting. Pickpockets have often taken advantage of 
this universal love of quarrels. At race-meetings and 
elsewhere it used to be the custom to set apart two of their 
confederates to engage in a sham fight, rolling on the 
ground and panting out curses. No sooner had the fight 
begun than a crowd of eager spectators gathered round the 
combatants and when all eyes were concentrated on the 
struggle on the ground, the master-pickpocket slipped round 
behind and stole purses and watches as easily as you could 
steal them from dead men. 

In the field of sport to-day human beings will pay a 
higher price to see two men attempting to strike each other 
unconscious than for any other object. And it is not only 
the quarrels of human beings that excite us in this fashion. 
We enjoy even the angry disputes of the animals. Of all 
the calves in the meadow, the calves that hold our attention 
most securely are the two that are butting each other with 
their hornless heads. In the farmyard, the fowl that we 
observe with the keenest interest are the two cockerels 
that leap with elongated necks at each other’s eyes. Most 
of us are glad that cock-fighting is now a prohibited sport, 
but it would be hypocritical to pretend that it was unnatural 
in men of the age of Charles James Fox to enjoy cock- 
fighting. Even humane men who would like to see both 
cock-fighting and bull-fighting abolished as public sports 
will usually attend a cock-fight or a bull-fight if there 
happens to be one going on in the neighbourhood. There 
are few English visitors to Spain who do not condemn 
bull-fighting and few who do not, if they have the oppor- 
tunity to do so, witness at least one exhibition of it. I 
remember being invited to go to see a cock-fight by a man 
who, as he invited me, said, self-excusingly, ‘* I don’t approve 
of it, but, when the blank thing is going on anyway I 
don’t like to miss it.””. Who knows but that if I had not 
had another engagement I, too, might have attended, 
deeply disapproving and deeply interested. There is, 
indeed, no valid argument against bull-fights and cock- 
fights except the humanitarian one. There is no use 
pretending that we should find them dull. We should like 
them even while we hated them. 

We have had an excellent example during the week of the 
spell which mere quarrelsomeness exercises on us. An 
admiral had a quarrel with two of his juniors in the Navy 
with regard to the side of the ship at which he was to descend 
on going ashore, and to the quality of the music played by 
the naval band at a dance given on board. You would 
imagine that there could never have been a quarrel more 
trivial since the beginning of the world. A storm in a 
tea-cup would be a hurricane compared to it. Yet all the 
world has been eagerly devouring every detail of this minute 
quarrel in column after column of the morning and evening 
papers. The latest novel, the latest play, the latest election, 
were forgotten in this new interest. Mr. Wodehouse and 
Mr. Wallace themselves were laid aside by their most 


youthful admirers till the last drop of pleasure had been 
squeezed from the reports of the quarrel. It may be said 
that, while the quarrel between the admiral and his juniors 
was trivial in its origin, at the same time it raised important 
issues affecting the discipline of the Navy, and that this 
fact justified the overwhelming interest that has been taken 
in the court-martial. It would be pleasant to believe that 
the public has been engrossed in this grave side of the 
question, but we who constitute the public know that it 
has not. We have read every detail of the quarrel with 
unholy joy. We have enjoyed it all the more because of the 
ridiculous littleness of the cause of the quarrel. We have 
enjoyed it as we should enjoy an angry altercation between 
a colonel and a railway-porter who had bumped into him 
with atruck. The angry altercations of our fellow-creatures 
are wine and honey to us. Neither epic poetry nor drama 
could exist without them. Thersites may have been a 
disagreeable creature, but who would willingly spare his 
wrangling figure from the Iliad ? 

Even as we read history we take most interest in man as 
a fighting animal. The history of the Crusades finds more 
readers than the history of the Poor Law. Poets find it 
easier to celebrate the last fight of the Revenge than the 
coming of votes for women. The ordinary man scarcely 
even began to be interested in the question of votes for 
women until women began to fight or to employ a kind of 
violence that resembled fighting. If we want to praise 
even a pacifist we call him a fighter for peace. It is as 
though we regarded everybody who is not fighting in some 
way or other as semi-inanimate. 

Possibly in this lies the real justification of our love of 
quarrels. We know that the man who never quarrels is 
either a saint or is already dead while he is alive. It is, 
no doubt, of some importance on which side we choose to 
quarrel, but we instinctively feel that quarrelsomeness is 
so necessary to our salvation that it is better to quarrel 
about anything than about nothing. Hence the interest 
that we take in other people’s quarrels. Let two neighbours 
quarrel about a creeper that trespasses from the garden of 
one into the garden of the other and bring each other into 
the law-courts to settle their dispute, and they will have a 
whole nation as spectators who would not otherwise take 
the slightest interest in their lives. Neighbours who do not 
quarrel are dull neighbours. In London we scarcely know 
our neighbours’ names. If a neighbour, however, should 
be seen quarrelling with a milkman in the street, or de- 
nouncing another neighbour across a hedge because the dog 
of the first had chased the cat of the second, how real he 
would become to us! Having witnessed his great moment 
we should never forget his face. We should remember in 
which house he lived and we should take pains to learn his 
name. From that moment he would be an interesting 
neighbour, and other neighbours could compete with him 
in interest only by competing with him in quarrelsomeness. 

We may forget many of the things that we see during our 
travels, again, but we never forget those scenes in which one 
human being has broken the peace with another. I remem- 
ber the frescoes of Giotto at Assisi less vividly than the 
squabble between the waiter and the cook at the hotel, 
which ended in the waiter’s rushing the cook out of the 
door and hurling a plate after her. Giotto’s frescoes were 
more beautiful than either the waiter or the cook, but the 
thrown plate lingers sweetly in the memory. How many 
of our railway-journeys have faded into complete oblivion, 
but how few of those on which one cross old man fought 
another cross old man as to whether the carriage-window 
should be open or not! The slightest ebullition of temper 
delights us. Let bad temper appear, and immediately 
drama takes the place of stagnation. There has never been 


sufficient credit given to the bad-tempered for the enrich- 
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ment that their bad tempers bring into life. We do not 
permit ourselves to realise that most of the bad-tempered 
people we know, if they become good-tempered, would cease 
to have the slightest interest to us. Almost every vice has 
been apologised for in our time, but no one as yet has had 
a good word to say for bad temper. It is, I agree, only as 
spectators that we can fully appreciate it. There is more 
amusement to be had from watching a quarrel than from 
taking part init. Still, the bad-tempered ought to be given 
their due, and, if bad-tempered people were bad-tempered 
only with other bad-tempered people, I think they would 
be given their due. Unfortunately, they also insist on 
becoming bad-tempered with good-tempered people, and 
that is as inhumane as bull-fighting. Let them fight among 
themselves, and we shall all praise them. (I say “‘ they,” 
lest ‘‘ we’ should seem boastful.) We shall praise them as 
men and women who help to cheer us all up, partly by 
causing scenes which make life dramatic and partly by 
indulging in a vice in which at the moment we are not 
indulging ourselves. Perhaps, the last is the chief reason 
why we take such an extraordinary pleasure in other 
people’s quarrels. They flatter our sense of our own 
superiority. Our laughter is the laughter of pleased vanity 
more than the laughter of the comic sense. That also is 
why we hate to be seen in a bad temper by other people. 
We know that every spectator not taking part in the scene 
is smiling the smile of pleased vanity, and growing a head 
taller than us in his own delighted esteem. A man in 
losing his temper loses his equality with others. Hence, 
in spite of the many moral arguments in favour of bad 
temper, on democratic grounds it stands utterly condemned. 
* % 


THE NEW NATURAL HISTORY 


NTIL the middle of the nineteenth century, zoolo- 
| gists were concerned above all things with natural 
history. The great majority of them were country 
gentlemen with sufficient means, ample leisure and a 
passion for animals; they spent their lives observing the 
habits of animals, often with an infinity of care, and, in 
the case of the more adventurous who wandered into 
strange new lands, in the often rather superficial description 
of new members of the fauna. A few only, and they were 
mainly confined to the museums and universities, occupied 
their time with the structure of animals and still fewer 
had the comprehensive knowledge necessary for drawing 
up great schemes of classification, such as the one we 
associate with the name of Cuvier. 

So long as the doctrine of special creation was held, the 
study of animal structure could not be one of the first 
importance, because the facts so acquired would be com- 
pletely isolated and incapable of throwing light the one 
upon the other and initiating the analysis which, following 
upon description, is the second step in all scientific enquiries. 
Darwin was one of the greatest of field naturalists and he 
was also a great scientific zoologist ; he may be considered, 
in the first part of his career, as the last of the old naturalists, 
and in the latter part, as the first of the new zoologists. 
By demonstrating with incomparable skill the essential 
unity of the animal kingdom, Darwin showed the importance 
of the comparative study of the structure of animals and 
of the utmost exactness in the description of species; he 
had elevated zoology to the standing of a science and 
accurate description of the subject matter was clearly the 
first thing needed. 


And so natural history was abandoned by many of its 


ee 


former devotees who, together with the many vigorous new 
workers who had been attracted to zoology by that glimpse 
of the wider horizon so temptingly given by Darwin, 
turned to the laboratory and the museum, to the microtome 
and the microscope, with an industry to which a series 
of great monographs on the development, structure and 
classification of almost all groups of animals, bears most 
eloquent testimony. The mass of evidence in favour 
of evolution was greatly increased while the basis of des- 
cription for the new science of zoology was well and truly 
constructed. 

For practically two generations zoologists were almost 
exclusively thus employed, and when at last it began 
to be realised that the base of their science was strong 
enough to support superstructures, the younger zoologists 
had neither the training nor the inclination to return to 
the field observations which had occupied their great grand- 
fathers. Instead they took up the study of genetics and 
cytology (the science of the cell) or the investigation of the 
functions of the various organs in the simpler animals. 
They either ignored or failed to realise that the increase 
in knowledge, not only in zoology but in all the other 
sciences, made possible field work of a scope and of a 
value far transcending that of the old naturalists. 

The United States of America have led the way in the 
return to natural history, more perhaps through necessity 
than choice, since the American Bureau of Biological 
Survey, which is responsible for much of this work, was 
originally founded that it might investigate the problems 
which the establishment of the English sparrow in that 
country had caused. We have lagged sadly behind in 
similar work in this country—one reason for which is 
doubtless the lack of urgent economic necessity—and the 
publication of an extremely interesting book by Mr. Charles 
Elton on “‘ Animal Ecology,”’* which is the scientific name 
for this new natural history, is both gratifying in its evidence 
that first-class work on this subject is being carried out in 
England, and also illuminating in its exposition of the 
value, in some cases urgent necessity, of the work there 
is to be done. 

The section of Mr. Elton’s work which deals with the 
numbers of animals and their variations is of extraordinary 
interest, both intrinsically and in view of the influence 
these variations may have on man directly, on his handi- 
work, or his domestic animals and crops. For we must 
remember that, in spite of our great and increasing know- 
ledge and mastery over natural forces, we are all of us 
members of the animal kingdom and, though our influence 
on our lowlier and less intelligent relatives is often devas- 
tating to the extent of the obliteration of an entire race— 
the Dodo is but one example—they are not without their 
influence on us and have their revenge in a thousand ways, 
some blatantly open, others stealthily insidious. 

While it is, of course, well known that the potential 
powers of increase of any animal are far in excess of the 
actual rate of increase—the implications of which were 
first realised by Darwin, who showed that natural selection 
weeds out all save the most fitted of the progeny—yet it 
will probably come as a surprise to many to find that on 
occasion natural selection may cease to act, and so the 
potential will become the actual rate of increase. Thus 
in Central Europe there are regular plagues of cockchafers 
at definite intervals, the insects doing immense damage 
to crops and forest trees. These plagues occur every 
three years in some places, every four years in others, 
but in all cases with perfect regularity—in some instances 
records go back for sixty years. The remarkable periodic 
increases in the lemmings of Norway which migrate in 








* Animal Ecology. 


By Charles Elton. 
10s. 6d. 


Sidgwick and Jackson. 
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vast numbers until they reach the sea into which they 
plunge without hesitation all eventually to be drowned, 
have excited astonishment for centuries. These ‘‘ lemming 
years’ have occurred recently every four years, but in 
the last century they were more frequent, every two or 
three years, while Mr. Elton establishes the remarkable 
fact that the Canadian lemming has periodic increases 
which coincide almost exactly with those of the Norwegian 
lemming. Obviously a common factor is at work which 
he thinks can only be climate. 

Other rodents have years of great abundance when the 
rate of increase is apparently almost completely unchecked, 
to be followed by periods when it is difficult to find a 
single animal, in much the same manner as the lemming. 
In two ways is man affected. When they are abundant 
the animals may do immense damage to crops, while, on 
the other hand, they may in those years provide food 
for animals of economic importance. An example of 
the latter is provided by the Canadian lemming which is 
preyed upon by the valuable fur-bearing Arctic fox, which 
is always trapped in greatest numbers during good “ lemming 
years.” 

A period of abnormal increase is not unfrequently the 
fate of an animal which invades a new country or new 
environment. After a few years, during which they 
are establishing themselves and are hardly observed, the 
animals often appear in countless numbers. The well- 
known story of the introduction of rabbits into Australia 
immediately comes to mind, but, as Mr. Elton shows us, 
this is but one example out of many, both starlings in 
New Zealand and the Gipsy Moth in America spread in a 
similar destructive plague over the country. In the latter 
case the value of this new natural history was well displayed, 
for investigation showed that the reason for the increase 
was the absence of the parasites which controlled the 
numbers of the moths in Europe; these were promptly 
introduced and the numbers were brought down. We 
may add a further example not mentioned. In 1914 the 
common Shipworm of Europe was observed boring into 
timber in San Francisco Bay whither it had probably been 
carried in the hulls of wooden ships. Beginning in 1917 
the wood-borers began to extend their activities with 
alarming results. Wharves and wooden docks began first 
to crumble and finally to collapse entirely so that by 
1921 damage to the extent of over fifteen million dollars 
was reported. In this case not only was the Shipworm 
displaying the accustomed vigour of a newcomer but it 
was greatly aided by the small amount of fresh water 
brought down by the rivers in those years, which 
enabled it to pass further into the Bay than would normally 
have been the case, for the Shipworm cannot live where 
much fresh water comes into the sea. 

The majority of well-established animals have a definite 
“optimum density,” which if they exceed the excess 
are promptly killed by their enemies—the enemies of the 
individual but the true friends of the race—while if the 
numbers fall below it, their enemies fail to hunt with the 
necessary added vigour and so the accustomed density of 
population is quickly regained. The various constituents of 
the different animal communities are maintained in a state 
of balance the controlling factors in which it is the function 
of the ecologist to discover; on the occasions when that 
balance is apparently lost, as in the cases we have quoted, 
he has a still more obvious (though not necessarily easier) 
task before him. Like all true sciences, the new natural 
history must be largely quantitative : there must be counting 
and measurement, and estimations of the relative influence 
of different factors. It is capable of adding greatly to 
knowledge and of furnishing the greatest assistance in the 
economic development of the world. c. M. Y. 


Correspondence 
A PORTRAIT OF THE WEBBS 


To the Editor of THE NEw STATESMAN. 


Str,—In the present year Mr. and Mrs. Sidney Webb keep 
a joint seventieth birthday, and it is proposed to celebrate 
this event by securing the painting of a joint portrait of them. 
The range of interests and activities covered by them is very 
wide and has secured for them the respect and affection of 
people of many different ways of thinking who have come into 
contact with them. We hope, therefore, that through your 
columns we may be assisted in bringing this project to the 
notice of many who, otherwise, might not hear of it and who 
would desire to contribute to it. It is proposed that the 
portrait shall be placed in the new Founders’ Room at the 
School of Economics, which, among the many creations of the 
Webbs, holds perhaps a peculiar place in their affections. It 
is not contemplated, however, that the appeal should be limited 
in any way to those who are interested only in the School of 
Economics. We should add that Sir Josiah Stamp has con- 
sented to act as honorary treasurer of the fund, and cheques 
for the portrait may be sent to him at the School of Economics. 
—Yours, etce., 

C. S. Apnis. 
Henrietta O. BARNETT. 
W. H. BEVERIDGE. 
Winston S. CHURCHILL. 
HALDANE. ARTHUR STEEL-MAITLAND. 
VIOLET MARKHAM. GRAHAM WALLAS. 

The London School of Economics and Political Science, 

London, W.C. 2. 

March 27th. 

[In most sincerely endorsing this appeal we should like to 
express our strong hope that Mr. Augustus John will be invited 
to paint this inevitably historic portrait——Eb. N.S.] 





GILBERT MuRRAY. 
HERBERT SAMUEL. 
G. BERNARD SHAW. 
J. C. STAMP. 


THE ROTHSCHILDS AND ANTI-SEMITISM 
To the Editor of Tuk NEw STATESMAN. 

Sir,—Your issue of March 8rd, containing the interesting 
article on ** The Rise of the House of Rothschild,” has only 
just reached me here, and I shall be obliged if you will permit 
me to refer to the concluding sentence in the article, which 
is as follows : 

At all times, even when it was not only inimical to their 
business interests but even dangerous to their personal 
liberty, they never failed to raise their voice to protest 
against anti-Semitic oppression or to use their influence to 
secure concessions for their mort unfortunate compatriots. 
Whilst the foregoing observation was undoubtedly true down 

to the end of the regime of the late Lord Rothschild and of his 
brothers Leopold and Alfred, it unfortunately does not apply 
to the present heads of the house of Rothschild in London, 
as they participated a few years ago in the loan to the Hun- 
garian Government, which was notorious at the time for its 
anti-Semitic attitude. Despite all the misfortunes that befell 
the Jews in Hungary under the White Terror and since, and 
despite Hungary’s violation of her Treaty obligations by her 
anti-Semitic numerus clausus legislation (which has not been 
changed in effect by the recent amendment), the London 
Rothschilds, so far from protesting, as their fathers and grand- 
fathers would have done, readily co-operated in providing very 
substantial financial support for the oppressors of their brethren. 
—Yours, etc., VERAX. 

Budapest. 

March 27th. 


GIBBON 
To the Editor of Tux New STATESMAN. 

Sir,—I see that during my absence abroad two of your 
correspondents have taken me to task over my article on 
Gibbon. 

One of them drags in my study of Oliver Cromwell and says 
that I suppressed in it the Royal leave or wish given to the 
Williamses to bear the name of Cromwell, as also the fact that 
they concurrently used the name of Williams on occasion, 
notably in the inscription over the Protector’s lying in state. 
The same writer takes me again to task for saying that Gibbon 
lied, and quotes both Newman and Professor Bury eens 
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I did not allude to the Government authority for the use of 
tne name of Cromwell because it was not to the point. We 
all know that till quite recent times a man could not use a false 
name without authority, but the motive was snobbery ; while 
as to ‘‘ suppressing ” the occasional use of the name Williams, 
I did not happen to mention that rare use in this very short 
pamphlet, but I have alluded to it over and over again in 
reviews, articles and lectures, precisely because it proves my 
point. It would seem that on legal occasions (for instance, in 
signing the instrument for his wife’s dowry) Oliver was compelled 
to sign by his right name, but I don’t think he liked to have 
to do it. 

As to Gibbon’s lying, Newman certainly would never have 
denied so obvious a truth, and the passage your correspondent 
quotes (with which I have been familiar from boyhood) is a 
very good instance in point. It deplores the fact that most 
English people are dependent upon such a partisan as Gibbon 
for their ideas of the early Church. As to anything the late 
Professor Bury said in favour of Gibbon, I can hardly take it 
as very convincing seeing that he was, if anything, an even 
more violent hater of the Christian religion than was Gibbon 
himself—a passion which led him, in his haste, to gross errors 
of fact. (I have pointed them out in a little pamphlet which 
I would recommend to your correspondent.) 

On the main point, which is whether Gibbon was or was not 
guilty of lying (as distinguished from mere blundering through 
using the labours of other people, such as Tillmont and 
Mosheim, and even the obscure Abbé who led him astray on 
St. George), I will quote one instance : his denial of the Christian 
practice of making effigies and pictures of holy persons and 
scenes. Yet he had read Eusebius and he must have known 
Bosio’s work, which was a commonplace to the culture of 
Europe in his time. 

Your other correspondent calls me unjust to Pope because I 
said that he had translated redundantly, and out of spirit of 
the original, the first two lines of the eighteenth Iliad. He also 
accuses me of having brought in the Greek word “* aidouévao,” 
which (he says) does not occur in the original. He further says 
that I made a wrong allusion, quoting the first line of the 
eighteenth Iliad, while the original was in fact the eight hundred 
and sixty-sixth line of the seventeenth Iliad. 

In reply to this correspondent, it is enough to repeat here 
the first line of the eighteenth Iliad, and the rendering of them 
in Pope’s translation. 

Here is the first line of Iliad XVIII : 

&s of wey wapvavro denas mupds alBoudvao 
And here is Pope’s translation—which I then wrote from 
memory twenty years old, and new copy from the text :— 
** Thus like the rage of fire the combat burns, 
And now it rises, now it sinks by turns.” 
Yours, etc., 


Reform Club, S.W.1. H. BEttoc. 


April 2nd. 


THE ABOLITION OF DOGS 
To the Editor of Tur NEw STATESMAN. 

S1r,—It is well known, a matter of common experience indeed, 
that men who are fond of dogs and horses are cruel to women. 
The horse is vanishing. If dogs were also abolished, men of 
this abominable temperament would only have women left to 
love, and they would no longer be cruel tothem. In the interests 
of women, therefore, the sooner dogs are abolished the better.— 
Yours, ete., EpGAR JEPSON. 

Hampstead, 

April Ist. 


To the Editor of Tue New STaTesMAN. 

Sir,—It is certainly unexpected to find dogs defended on 
the ground that, by diverting decaying scraps from the dust- 
heap, they act as a sort of sanitary corps and save our dwellings 
from pollution. Such an idea of their functions had never 
crossed my mind during all the years I have been picking my 
steps across our Jubilee Green. On the results which have 
come to my notice, I vote that the scraps should be left for 
the dustman to dispose of. After all, why can’t Kensington, 
like Chelsea, send round the dustman twice a week ? 

As for the other line of defence, while, no doubt, credit is 
due to the cause of all that compulsory exercise which keeps 
fit so many thousands, one has also heard of healthful activities 
being somewhat impeded by the difficulty of taking, leaving 
or otherwise disposing of the dog. And there must be hundreds 


of cases (like one I have known) of wretched maids or “ com- 
panions ” tied down to washing and looking after the lapdog 
when it has done ministering to the spiritual needs of its 
owner. 

I should like to see this correspondence reprinted in pamphlet 
form. Broadcast on railway bookstalls under the original 
title, it might catch the eye of the gentleman who wrote to 
the Times a few days since to plead that dogs should travel 
free in all public conveyances. It would do that gentleman 
good to meet Mr. Braithwaite.—Yours, &c., 

34 Bridge Street, MicHaE.t Hayes. 

Louth, Lines. 


MISS ROSE MACAULAY 


To the Editor of Taz New STATESMAN. 


Sir,—I read with amazement Mr. Connolly’s review of Miss 
Macaulay’s new novel in your last issue. Mr. Connolly finds 
fault with the book for being what it is not, and also finds fault 
with it for not being what it is. Keeping Up Appearances is a 
moral tale; an advocacy of kindness, honesty and the exact 
use of words; an attack on pretentiousness and the language 
of the popular Sunday newspapers—an attack all the more 
destructive because of the gaiety and good humour with which 
it is delivered. Far from asserting the superiority of Highbrow 
to Lowbrow (words which carry with them the implication of 
inverted commas, and surely need no serious definition) Miss 
Macaulay laughs at both alike, and is no readier to remark 
such little flaws as vanity, dishonesty and meanness in her 
reprehensible heroine from East Sheen, than in people with 
‘** good connections ” and a sincere love of justice, science and 
the arts? Miss Macaulay entirely agrees with Mr. Connolly 
that Daisy “is in no way inferior, except in cowardice,” to 
Raymond, the young man of science. Moreover, Raymond 
does not ‘* prefer seaweed to sex’; but is as susceptible as Mr, 
Connolly believes young men of science should be, attracted by 
a whole series of young women, and falling so much in love 
with one of them as to propose to marry her. 

In short, without being aware of it, Mr. Connolly is in complete 
agreement with Miss Macaulay on every point—even on “ post- 
war girls.” For not only does Miss Macaulay not deny that 
girls drink cocktails, she makes one of them drink till her head 
aches next morning, merely questioning whether, since all girls 
now are post-war girls, there may not be more variety among 
them than editors of Sunday newspapers appear to suppose. 

It is odd that Mr. Connolly did not make these discoveries 
about the book for himself. Had he done so he might not have 
added to his praise so much disparagement. It is one thing, 
however, to sneer at a book ; it is another to introduce surmises 
as to the author’s education and origin. Miss Macaulay can 
smile at the suggestion that she is a ‘‘ convert ”’ to ‘ culture,” 
and that what Mr. Connolly calls her “ superiority” ‘* must 
be hardly won”; but that does not exonerate Mr. Connolly.— 
Yours, etc., Sytvia Lynp. 

Hampstead, April 3rd. 


[As Mr. Connolly is just now a thousand miles or so away from 
London we cannot invite him to answer this letter. We suppose, 
however, that he could only reply by some reference to the old 
and so very commonplace phrase that “ opinions differ.” In 
not thinking very highly of Miss Macaulay’s new book he may 
have been wrong—alternatively, he may not have been wrong.— 
Ep. N.S.] 


THE ADVERTISING OF BOOKS 


To the Editor of Tut NEw STATESMAN. 

Sir,—One contributor to this illuminating correspondence, 
Mr. Simons, stated that what influenced him in his choice of 
books was not publishers’ advertisements, but reviews in papers 
of repute. Most readers will agree with him. And, surely, 
when all is said, the publisher’s best method of advertising is 
by his free-list rather than by pure space-buying. This is where 
the commodity he sells is so different from that of other trades- 
men, who have to depend on the second method alone. 

The publisher provides the books—frequently expensive— 
and thus the “ copy”; and the paper provides, or should 
provide, the publicity. Sometimes it does, but I think it would 
be agreed that there is quite as much scope for reform in the 
organisation of reviewing as in publishers’ advertising. It 1s 
not that reviews are unfair—they are, as a whole, more honest 
than in other countries—but that this work is badly organised. 
As an author with experience of publishing I know this is s0; 
I know, too, that there are very marked exceptions—THE NEW 
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STATESMAN not least among them—but, as a general rule, there 
is no system whatever in a paper by which it is inevitable that 
the best books are reviewed, and there is no assurance whatever 
that reviews will not appear months and months after the 
publication of the books. There is a flagrant case in point in 
which the most important contribution of last year to Eliza- 
bethan scholarship was not so much as mentioned by one of the 
great papers which present each week the appearance of gigantic 
Turkish carpets of publishers’ advertising. Mr. Simons wiil be 
lucky if he sees reviews of all good books; he will see plenty of 
notices of bad ones usurping limited space.—Yours, etc., 

Savile Club. OLIVER WARNER. 

April Ist. 

[Alas ! this is only too true. But how can we be sure of never 
missing the “‘ best books”? How, with perhaps fifty books a 
day in the busy season coming on to the office shelves, can we 
hope to make no single mistake in their selection ? It is actually 
impossible for this journal, for example, to review more than 
about one or two in ten of the books that it receives. Occasional 
mistakes or delays cannot be avoided. In general, however, we 
do not believe that really good books are ever permanently 
overlooked.—Eb. N.S.] 


THE CENSOR AND YOUNG WOODLEY 
To the Editor of Tue NEw STATESMAN. 


Sir,—All opponents of the censorship should, I think, express 
their gratitude to the present holder of the office for the dis- 
tinction he has made between the censorship of a play as read 
and as acted. In any future discussion the official recognition 
of this point will be of great value.—Yours, etc., 

Maidstone. Epwarp A. BUNYARD. 

March 3lst. 


SPRING CONQUERS LONDON 


To the Editor of Tn=E NEw STATESMAN. 


Sir,—I do not know why a mere reader should not express 
his appreciation of a poem; and since I am quite disinterested 
—I have not even heard the author’s name before—I should 
like to say that the little poem in your last issue seems to me the 
most perfect modern poem I have seen, possibly excepting one 
or two of A. E. Housman’s and Ralph Hodgson’s, I should 
think, indeed, that it would compare with anything of its length 
in the language. Whilst it has all the virtues of the traditional 
form, so that, unlike most modern poems, it can be almost 
instantly committed to memory, it yet has in perfection, and 
with apparant ease, that felicity and brevity of imaginative 
phrasing which so many moderns are striving after, as it seems 
to me, too painfully, and at too great a sacrifice of everything 
else that makes a poem readable.—Yours, etc., 


A. ROMNEY GREEN. 
Christchurch, 
April 3rd. 


Miscellany 
GUSTATION 


NCE a month, M. Maximilien Duplet was invited to 
() dinner by his sister Madame Veuve Bedin. The 
widow, who had been left comfortably off, in- 

habited an appartement in the rue de l'Université. 

In character and appearance brother and sister were, 
with one exception, as unlike as it is possible to imagine. 
Madame Bedin was tall, thin, silent, neat in her person, low 
spirited ; she spent much of her time in works of charity 
and in going to church. 

M. Duplet, on the contrary, was short, very stout, untidy, 
jovial and loquacious ; he had not entered a church since 
his school days. 

Yet brother and sister had one characteristic in common: 
each had a fine palate and a superb digestion. Madame 
Bedin, since she could well afford it, kept an excellent cook, 
Felicité by name. Blood is thicker than water, and it was 
this accidental tie between them rather than any real liking 


that caused Madame Bedin to write a formal invitation 
each month to her brother to dine with her. 

M. Duplet was an advocate, aged sixty-five, who had not 
made a success of his profession. He remained an obscure 
person. His name had never figured in a cause célébre ; 
his photograph had never appeared in a newspaper. As 
a matter of fact his work lay mostly in the Inferior Courts 
where he was from time to time engaged in small criminal 
cases, 

From November to March, months when pick-pockets 
are busy on the Métropolitain or outside the theatres, his 
work was fairly brisk. But as the weather improved, crime 
decreased. And by the time the trees in the Bois had burst 
into leaf and Paris was beginning to look her gayest, M. 
Duplet’s work had almost come to a standstill. True, 
during the summer months, he could live more cheaply ; 
vegetables had gone down in price and comestibles were 
less dear. But notwithstanding, he had been forced, from 
time to time, to part with some of his treasured possessions. 
On one occasion it was a tortoise-shell and gold snuff-box 
reputed, along with many others, to have belonged to 
the first Napoleon; on another a pair of silver candlesticks 
which his father, who had been a doctor, had bequeathed 
to him. 

Recently, however, M. Duplet had had a fun of good 
luck, several small cases had come his way in quick suc- 
cession and he found himself in a position to purchase, not 
a moment too soon, that of which he had been in great need, 
a new set of teeth; for the old ones had seen hard service 
and were badly worn. 

The month was coming to an end, and in less than a week 
he would be dining with his sister. 

Thinking of the occasion, and with agreeable speculations 
on what the clever creature Felicité would prepare for 
him, he got up from his arm-chair, went upstairs to his 
small bed-room and picked up the glittering teeth from the 
dressing table. He proceeded to fix them in position. 
Their application gave him pain which caused him to 
wince. ‘ To me the fit seems bad, they feel like a fender 
in the mouth,” he observed. ‘‘ However, the dentist 
declares otherwise ; one must persevere with them.” 

Standing before the glass, he began to move his jaws 
slowly up and down many times, biting on the rows cau- 
tiously. ‘In a day or two, no doubt, we shall see eye to 
eye, my teeth and me; however, it would be well to treat 
the gums as the dentist recommended.” 

Mr. Duplet took his stick and went down the street to the 
chemist’s at the corner. On his return with the necessary 
preparation, he proceeded to carry out the instructions. 
Afterwards, he re-adjusted his teeth and began again 
various movements, opening his mouth at first a little, then 
wider, then wider still. At length having satisfied himself 
that he would be able to do justice to Felicité’s cooking, 
he put the teeth back in the box in the top drawer of his 
wardrobe, returned to his chair, spread his legs out on 
another and began to peruse L’Humanité; but it was a 
close day, and in a few moments he had fallen into a doze. 

He was awakened presently by the jingle of forks and 
knives as Marianne, his old servant, laid the table for his 
supper. 

** Voila, une lettre,” she said, bringing it out from the 
pocket of her apron. M. Duplet put on his glasses when 
his eyes informed him that the letter was from his sister. 
‘* Another letter so soon, now what has she to say I wonder.” 
He began to read it slowly, repeating certain phrases aloud, 
his voice becoming louder as his astonishment grew. 

““T am distracted.” ‘“ Distracted,” repeated the old 
servant, ‘‘ why should she be, I wonder.” Whereupon her 
master turned on her, “ What has it to do with you, 
insolent! Attend to your own business, if you please.” 

He continued reading: ‘“* Last night the police came here 
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to make enquiries; think of it! This morning a young 
man from a newspaper came to ask me questions. What 
an indignity I have suffered. What have I done that I 
should be mixed up in such a horrible affair? The wretched 
creature is in the hands of the police . . . I beg of you to 
come to my aid.” 

“One thing emerges clearly from the tangle,’”’ M. Duplet 
observed as he tucked in his napkin, “‘ the dinner, a plague 
on the imbecile of a woman, has become an impossibility. 
On Thursday, we shall not dine; Felicité will be in prison, 
therefore there will be no one to cook it. As to the future, 
it will perhaps be difficult to replace her.” His brows 
contracted momentarily in a frown. “It is also possible 
that they may chop off her head. We shall see shortly 
how the matter stands.” 

As soon as he had finished his supper, M. Duplet walked 
to the Pont de Carrousel where he boarded a bus. Arrived 
at his destination, he went up in the lift to his sister’s 
appartement. 

** Ah, it’s you,” she said, answering the bell in person. 
“How impatient I’ve been to see you; what is to be 
done ? ” 

M. Duplet, as he set down his hat and stick, noticed on 
the table the remains of a cold sausage and some bread, 
nothing more. 

He listened, not without impatience, to a story from 
which, owing to the way in which it was told to him, it was 
difficult to extract what was material for his purpose. It 
became clear to him at last that Felicité, the cook, was in 
prison on a charge of infanticide. ‘‘ Calm yourself, calm 
yourself, Henriette,” he said presently, with some irritation. 
*“ Leave the matter to me. To-morrow morning I shall go 
to the Bureau de Police, see this baggage and prepare her 
defence. It is a bad affair as you say. It will be my 
business to find extenuating circumstances which will move 
the jury to acquit her. And then, you will not, I imagine, 
wish to have her back in your service, hein ? ” 

Madame Bedin threw out her arms in a dramatic gesture 
as she answered, ‘‘ Mon Dieu, you ask me that! I never 
wish to see her again; the publicity has been enough for 
me.” 

After he had left the house, M. Duplet smiled broadly, 
knowing well that his sister was not averse to the right 
kind of publicity, that which flattered her self-esteem and 
vanity and caused her neighbours to think well of her. 
Something else also crossed his mind, so that in the bus on 
the return journey, he continued to smile, even while he 
presented his ticket to the conductor. 

The next morning, he was early at the Bureau de Police. 
He obtained permission to visit his unhappy client. 
Having carefully prepared her defence, he waited not 
without anxiety for the day fixed for the trial. 

There are juries of the Seine who are not unmoved by 
emotion. M. Duplet rose rhetorically to the occasion ; 
he made it clear that someone had treated Felicité badly, 
and besides the girl was pretty. 

The jury acquitted her, a feather in the cap of M. Duplet, 
a good advertisement which would perhaps bring more 
work his way. He had gained a triumph. But what to 
him was of far greater value, he had acquired a cook. And 
since she owed at least her liberty to him, she would be 
content with the small wages he proposed to pay her. No 
sooner was the trial over, than he bundled his prize into a 
taxi outside the Courts, and arranged to send for her 
luggage. 

*“ Repose yourself, mon enfant,’ he told her as they 
reached his rooms. ‘ Later we will consider what we shall 
have for dinner. Next month I shall invite my sister; 
assuredly I owe her some hospitality.” 


Joun Mirsup,. 


Drama 
TWO IBSEN REVIVALS 


N Mr. Shaw’s Quintessence of Ibsenism—one of the best 
books he ever wrote—he has a passage which expresses 
admirably one practical lesson to be learnt from a 

proper understanding of Ibsen’s plays : 


The main effect of his plays is to keep before the public the 
importance of being always prepared to act immorally. He reminds 
men that they ought to be as careful how they yield to a tempta- 
tion to tell the truth as to a temptation to hold their tongues . . 
and insists that the supreme end shali be the inspired . . . ever- 
growing one, not the external artificial one ; not the letter but the 
spirit ; not the contract but the object of the contract ; not the 
abstract law but the living will. And because the will to change 
our habits and thus defy morality arises before the intellect can 
reason any racially beneficent purpose in the change, there is always 
an interval during which the individual can say no more than that 
he wants to behave immorally because he likes, and because he 
will feel constrained and unhappy if he acts otherwise. For this 
reason it is enormously important that we should ‘ mind our own 
business ”’ and let people do as they like unless we can prove some 
damage beyond the shock to our feelings and prejudices. 

Perhaps the present generation has learnt this lesson better 
than their fathers, for there seems to be a good deal more 
freedom and tolerance to-day than ever before, and it is 
to the devastating attacks on conventional and _ lifeless 
systems of morality made by such men as Ibsen that we 
owe much of our present emancipation. 


This emancipation 
is, however, by no means complete. 


We are still a long 
way from the achievement of a society in which every 
individual will be a real living person, not a mere cypher 
or automaton stamped in some convenient pattern. And 
now that the more obvious lessons have been learnt from 
Ibsen, the thinker, as expounded by Mr. Shaw and other 
critics, we may ask ourselves whether there are other 
and subtler benefits to be derived from Ibsen’s plays. 

The present centenary celebrations have given us in 
London an opportunity of seeing several of his best plays, 
but unfortunately we have no National Theatre to pro- 
vide us with adequate performances on such occasions as 
these, and we have to put up with scratch productions 
hastily organised for a few matinées. The two performances 
I have seen were those of A Doll’s House, at the Kingsway 
Theatre, and The Wild Duck, at Wyndham’s. 
formance of A Doll’s House was a good one. 
Seaife when she first entered 


The per- 
Miss Gillian 
gave one so vividly the im- 
pression of a really frivolous Nora that, knowing the play, 
one might have felt dubious of her capacity to display 
the strength of character demanded in the last act, but as 
the play progressed she very skilfully made us feel that 
there was more in Nora than we at first thought, and thereby 
achieved exactly what Ibsen intended. Nora is the most 
charming and entirely likeable of all Ibsen’s heroines, as 
she is the most truly feminine; and her creation must have 
given Ibsen great satisfaction, especially as he was a poet 
and an admirer of real women, and could not at all relish 
being made the champion of a feminism which so often 
ignored the finest feminine qualities. 

And if A Doll’s House holds our interest to-day as few 
contemporary plays do it is because of its human richness. 
At this distance, in time, we can see it with unprejudiced 
eyes and we discover that so far from its being a piece of 
feminist propaganda, a tract from a past age, it is a poetic 
creation. Nora and Torvald Helmer are living characters, 
and the experience through which they pass is one that 
many men and woman may be passing through to-day 
with only those changes of setting, of accent and of em- 
phasis which each new generation brings. Mr. Gerard 
Neville’s Torvald was a good piece of easy acting, for he 
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presented Torvald as the very ordinary likeable man he is, 
and the very essence of A Doll’s House is that there is 
nothing extraordinary or exceptional about either the hus- 
hand or the wife. Mr. Michael Sherbrooke had a different 
task with Nils Krogstad, and he rose so adequately to his 
opportunity that I am convinced many in the audience 
realised for the first time at this performance the insight 
and skill with which Ibsen has presented this character on 
whose truthfulness of conception the whole plot of the play 
depends. 

The naturalness and ease which made the performance of 
A Doll’s House so enjoyable were conspicuously absent from 
the performance of The Wild Duck. Not only was the play 
inadequately rehearsed so that it moved stiffly throughout, 
but it was played in that ramshackle confused way which 
betrays the lack of any guiding intelligence. Therefore, 
in spite of the fact that several of the parts were well cast 
the performance was a poor one. Mr. Milton Rosmer in 
some respects admirably presents Ibsen’s greatest comic 
creation, the photographer Hialmar Ekdal; but he is 
inclined to exaggerate self-consciously the outlines a little 
and this diminishes his effectiveness. There is no character 
in modern drama conceived in such vast proportions as 
Hialmar Ekdal. I would go almost anywhere to see any per- 
formance of The Wild Duck merely to enjoy Hialmar. 
In him there is more humour than in forty volumes of 
Punch, he is a colossus, one of the great achievements in 
literature of the comic genius, and, like all the greatest 
comic creations, he is inexhaustible. Every time one sees 
him one chuckles more profoundly and one’s laughter grows 
deeper and deeper and more silent. Only a wizard could 
have created such a man who is indeed a mirror of half 
the human race. 

Mr. Ernest Milton was badly miscast for the pedantic 
idealist Gregers Werle. Gregers ought to be solemn, but 
with the solemnity fof a spiritually dislocated com- 
munist, not the solemnity of a hollow-eyed Iago escaped 
from The Castle of Otranto or some other blood-curdling 
romance of spectral-voiced phantoms. Mr. Brember Wills 
always succeeds in giving an authentic touch of fantasy 
to his parts and his Old Ekdal was a plausible hunter of 
strange wild fowl; but the best performance of the after- 
noon, because the most direct and sincere, was Miss Angela 
Baddeley’s exquisite playing of the part of Hedwig. 

She alone gave us that tragic poignancy which is as 
essential a part of this great play of Ibsen’s as its pro- 
foundly pitying humour. Her consistent sureness of ex- 
pression and emphasis were delightful to watch. Miss 
Sybil Arundale’s Gina Ekdal was too negative a performance 
but at least it was quiet and not fussy, and Miss Barbara 
Everest was distinctly good as Mrs. Sérby. 

The Wild Duck is to be performed again after Easter, and 
I hope that it will draw the public sufficiently to bring about 
revivals of other Ibsen plays. If we could learn to approach 
Ibsen, not as a portentously serious preacher, but as the 
profoundest and most skilful dramatist of the nineteenth 
century (with the possible exception of Tchehov) we might 
discover that he is more refreshing, stimulating and enter- 
taining even than Mr. Noel Coward. J. B.-W. 


Art 
DURER 


T is tempting to think of Diirer as the happiest of 
artists. Honour and popularity came to him in 
his life, and have remained to him for the four 

hundred years which have now passed since his death. 
When he was a young man, the octogenarian Bellini 
admired his work ; when he reached maturity, the youthful 


Raphael paid him the homage of study. And his fame 
in his own country and its neighbours was acknowledged. 
His emperor, Maximilian, made him court painter and 
freed him of his local taxes; and in spite of the strong 
rivalry of the Saxon, Cranach, Charles V. continued the 
office. When he journeyed in the Low Countries, the 
guilds of painters wherever they existed—in Antwerp, 
Brussels and Malines—gave him banquets and did him 
honour. His death was mourned by such men as Erasmus 
and Melanchthon. 

Since then, generations knowing little of art or its 
history have at least known the prints of “ The Knight, 
Death and the Devil” and ‘* Melancholia.”” And _ inci- 
dentally, the former inspired one of his country’s most 
charming romances—De la Motte Fouqué’s Simtram and 
His Companions—and another print, “‘ The Sea Monster,” 
doubtless had its part in the conception of the same author’s 
Undine. To be thus indirectly the originator of two 
enchanting fairy tales would in itself be enough for one 
man’s claim to fame. But for his own work, too, to be 
for so long the delight of both the humble and the learned 
is rare even for the greatest reputations. 

If it should seem paradoxical to attribute happiness 
as a clue to the character of the creator of the sorrow- 
burdened ‘ Melancholia,” it should be remembered that 
the plate was meant to be the first of a series in the same 
key, and that the series went no further. The mood 
of its making passed in the teeming activity of Diirer’s 
mind ; it was incidental to the universality of his creation, 
in which this one note of poignant despair is the more 
arresting for the delight in life that is everywhere else 
so evident. A much more serious obstacle to the theory 
is a letter of Diirer’s friend Pirkheimer, giving an account 
of his last illness and intimating that his wife Agnes nagged 
him literally to death. This rumour has given rise to 
considerable speculation, without gathering trustworthy 
support. The matrimonial unhappiness of the artist and 
intellectual is one of the stock clichés of fiction, and many 
wives have suffered to preserve Xanthippe’s reputation. 
It is true that in Diirer’s carefully-kept accounts of his 
tour in the Low Countries, which he accomplished with a 
prodigious zest for sightseeing and buying curios, there 
is very little expenditure noted on behalf of Agnes Diirer, 
but a good deal for buffaloes’ horns, elks’ feet, birds from 
India, shells, and a gigantic fish-scale. But this would 
surely go rather to disprove the rumour. And Pirkheimer 
was a bon viveur and local Don Juan, of whose flirtations 
Diirer always asked news in his letters to him from Venice. 
He was the kind of person of whom his friends’ wives 
would certainly disapprove, and would not be above a 
little malicious gossip in revenge. 

Diirer’s work remains, in its abundance and serenity, 
to crush the rumour. If the angry dame in the plate 
‘** Jealousy ” has been identified as Agnes Diirer, so have 
innumerable of his calm Virgins and his Lady Fortune 
and his Eves. For he portrayed every subject, scriptural, 
allegorical, pagan, contemporary—what he would. The 
full pulse of the renaissance, with its insatiable curiosity, 
beat within him. He was the Transalpine complement 
of Leonardo. Beside the vast variety of the artist’s 
work, both in subject and content, their wealth of human 
character, landscape, animal life and flower decoration, 
his interest, like Leonardo’s, extended to matters of science. 
Armaments interested him deeply, and artillery he counted 
‘“‘art-work of a subtlety and ingenia altogether new.” 
He wrote a treatise on geometry and another on “ the 
mystery of perspective,” to elucidate which he also invented 
a machine. It remains to add that he loved good wine 
and music, regretted being had at a bargain, and was a 
sturdy Lutheran. T. W. Earp. 
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Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 


NVY is rightly accounted one of the painful emo- 
E tions, but if we let imagination dwell long enough 
that which feeds it, there is pleasure to 
to be extracted even from envy. I should like myself to 
go abroad, to spend, say, two hundred and fifty hours in 
France: I cannot. On the other hand, I have seen a 
friend depart, on an even longer holiday, with another 
friend, one good book and a portable chess-board. Here is 
matter for envy. But, instead of contrasting my lot with 
his, I shall allow my imagination to dwell solely on him— 
not unselfishly. No, envy is not to be transmuted through 
the agency of faint altruist emotions. The cure lies in 
identifying oneself entirely with the envied person. By a 
trick of metempsychosis I jump into my friend as easily as 
into the train. As I settle into his corner, patting his well- 
lined pocket-book to make certain it is there, I revel in the 
fact that he has just finished a book which will confirm his 
small but respectable fame. (Quite likely this reflection 
gives me even more satisfaction than it does to him.) And 
though I remain in a sense myself, during the journey I am 
enriched in addition with all the special sensibilities I know 
him to possess. Surely few opportunities for pleasure can 
escape a being thus doubly endowed. I leave my own 
cares and unpleasant memories behind on this holiday 
because I am he, and yet I am not haunted by his for I 
started by envying him. To me his life appears a glass of 
water crystal-clear; my own so muddy as to be hardly 
drinkable. Though I know that if I put a drop out of his 
glass under the microscope I should find it swarming with 
ferocious and fantastic animalcule, I know this through 
my intellect alone ; I donot feel it to be true for lenvy him. 

* * * 


upon 


And yet in one respect I insist on deflecting his plans. 
I insist on his leaving England and returning via Newhaven 
and Dieppe. It is a route incomparably superior (Southern 
Railway, please copy) to all others. Its only drawback 
is the length of the crossing, but having supplied him with 
my own immunities, he now rather likes a heaving sea, and 
a stiff wind against which he can lean confidently without 
losing his balance. The charm of Newhaven is due to its 
being a so delightfully modest backdoor into England : 
Dover is spoilt and Folkestone is vulgar. Just glance at 
the old Newhaven fort as you embark, a piece of work 
intended to keep England’s foes at bay; who could guess 
that there was anything worth looting in a country thus 
defended? Departing from Newhaven, except during 
holiday rush-months, an Englishman may still enjoy the 
delusion that his country is not over-populated. The 
boats, too, are small enough to seem old-fashioned, and 
during the winter months there are perhaps only a handful 
of passengers on board. Dieppe, again, is an incomparably 
more interesting landing-place than either Boulogne or 
Calais. Behind its glittering sea-front of large hotels, its 
casino and esplanade, hides a bit of old France, standing in 
the same relation to that pleasure-front as rich cake to the 
almond paste and sugar icing. Here, too, the traveller 
can enjoy the delusion that the world is not yet over- 
populated ; and thus prepare his nerves for the disappoint- 
ments of modern Paris. The Newhaven-Dieppe traveller 
can fancy that he is still travelling before the days when 
men moved about in hustled herds, and when French was 
still the commonest language overheard in Paris streets. 

* * * 
I have not forgotten the tower of Calais Church or Ruskin’s 


homily upon the dignified unsightliness of it: ‘‘ I cannot 
tell the half of the strange pleasures and thoughts that come 


about me at the sight of that old tower; for, in some sort, 
it is the epitome of all that makes the Continent of Europe 
interesting, as opposed to new countries; and, above all, 
it completely expresses that agedness in the midst of active 
life which brings the new and old into harmony. We, in 
England, have our new street, our new inn, our green shaven 
lawn and our piece of ruin emergent from it—a mere 
specimen of the Middle-Ages put on a velvet carpet to be 
shown, which, but for its size, might as well be on a museum 
shelf at once, under cover. But, on the Continent, the 
links are unbroken between the past and present, and in 
such use as they can serve for, the grey-headed wrecks are 
suffered to stay with men; while, in unbroken line, the 
generations of spared buildings are seen succeeding each 
in its place. And thus in its largeness, in its permitted 
evidence of slow decline, in its absence of all pretence, of all 
show and care for outside aspect, that Calais tower has an 
infinite symbolism in it, all the more striking because 
usually seen in contrast with English scenes expressive of 
feelings the exact reverse of these.” It is delightful to 
watch it from afar, rising out of a wide strip of sea; I admit 
that the sailors’ church upon the cliff above Dieppe is a 
mean little building in comparison with it. 
* + * 


But it is above all on the return home that one is glad 
to have chosen this route; when one requires something 
to mitigate those sensations, as of an extradited criminal, 
which oppress the heart at the end of a holiday. The 
valley of the Ouse seen from the train window on a sunny 
evening consoles; it diminishes ‘‘ home-sickness.”’ The 
view abounds with peaceful and touching charms. We 
murmur to ourselves as we gaze that, after all, “‘ great 
mountains are great impostors, petrified catastrophes, 
stationary tumult, nothing heaped on nothing.” What- 
ever we may have seen, the tranquillity of this region holds 
its own in comparison ; especially at the hour which most 
becomes it, when the dimples of the Downs are filled with 
shadows. I insist upon my enviable friend travelling via 
Newhaven and Dieppe. 

a * * 

E. V. Lucas in Highways and Byways in Sussex 
(Macmillan)—and yet no one can write better guide- 
books—alas, despises Newhaven. ‘‘Of Newhaven there 
is little to say,”” he writes, “‘ except that in rough weather 
the traveller from France is very glad to reach it, and on a 
fine day the traveller from England is happy to leave it 
behind.” Certainly the town is not interesting, but its views 
are. The church stands highest, and from the churchyard 
the valley of the Ouse looks even finer than from Lewes. 
The church itself has an inconspicuous little charm. The 
Norman apse is beautiful, and the four round arches, which 
support the short tower from within, are just what they 
should be. It is pleasant to look upon work so plain, so 
modest and so lasting before setting out to see foreign 
wonders. There used to be a tombstone there with an 
epitaph upon it, better and more truthful than such 
inscriptions usually are. It ran as follows : 

To the memory of Thomas Tipper, who departed this life 
May 24th, 1785, aged fifty-four years : 


Reader with kind regret the grave survey, 
Nor heedless pass where Tipper’s ashes lay. 
Honest he was, ingenuous, blunt and kind, 
And dared to do what few dare—speak his mind. 
Philosophy and history well he knew, 

Was versed in physic and in surgery too. 
The best old Stingo he both brewed and sold, 
Nor did one knavish act to gain his gold. 

He played through life a varied comic part 
And knew immortal Hudibras by heart. 
Reader in rea] truth such was the man, 

Be better, wiser, laugh more if you can. 





Thus Newhaven also provides a piece of thoroughly English 
valedictory sentiment—a good send-off for travellers abroad. 
The art of travel is the art of enjoying contrasts. 


AFFABLE Hawk. 
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(44 QO >> 
Dead Man’s Rock. The Splendid Spur. Noughts and Crosses. The 
Astonishing History of Troy Town. Duchy Edition. By 
Sir ARTHUR QuILLER-Coucn. Dent. 3s. 6d. each. 

In that essay of Lucian’s called Zeuxis and Antiochus the 
Samosatene complains that people praised his work for the 
wrong reasons, and illustrates his case by similar complaints 
of Zeuxis, the painter, and Antiochus Soter, the Macedonian 
king and soldier. The ground of Lucian’s complaint was that 
people loved novelty, and were reduced to obsequious admiration 
not by real art (or real military skill) but by newness. 
Antiochus had won a battle by the use of elephants—an early 
substitute for our “ tanks.” He dislikes this admiration of the 
unexpected : 


Of course I had guessed, when they leapt up to applaud, that 
part of the attraction was novelty; I knew that Homer spoke 
truly when he said the new song always has a good chance. What 
I did not see was that so much of the credit—really the whole of 
it—was to go down to novelty. I thought that the novelty gave 
my lecture a kind of adventitious attraction, was responsible for 
some of its success, but that the real object of praise, the reason for 
the applause, was those other qualities (good vocabulary, just 
composition, insight, subtlety, classical grace, general skill in 
construction). Why, I’ve been monstrously pleased with myself, 
and very often have been inclined to believe those who have called 
me the one and only true Greek, and nonsense like that. God! 
now my gold has become ashes; my reputation, after all, scarcely 
differs from that enjoyed by a conjurer. 


Modern as Lucian so often is, in this passage he is better than 
many moderns, who would not be above rejoicing in the fact 
that they gained much applause for the mere strangeness of 
their method; to-day extravagance exacts admiration, and its 
owners are proud of it. And the objection to this is what it was 
in Lucian’s day: our undue attention to mere novelty will 
make it more likely that the sounder things in art, those qualities 
compared to which novelty is nothing but an ornament, a 
feather in the cap, a jewel in the handle of the sword, will be 
gravely neglected and under-appreciated. There are some men 
writing to-day—Mr. Aldous Huxley is a conspicuous instance— 
who have gained by their tricks and concessions to fashion praise 
due rather to their serious qualities; but our condition is 
different on the whole from that of which Lucian complained. 
Admiration is given excessively to writers and painters who 
disguised not just composition, classic grace and the rest but 
mere vacuity and commonplace by noveity of presentation, and 
withheld from those whose methods do not conform to the 
latest fashion in esthetic costume. Thus a grave injustice is 
often done to very considerable artists. It is a commonplace 
which cannot be repeated too often that time given to one artist 
is always taken from another, and that almost every critic is, at 
one time or another (and the same is even true of the general 
reader called of the “‘intelligentsia’’), tempted to defend 
vigorously works on the reading of which he has spent much 
labour. It would be difficult to calculate how many reputations 
in the arts are not kept up merely because a very large number 
of people have wasted long hours over their study, and hate to 
admit the fact. Any one who has read through Miss Gertrude 
Stein’s story of her life hates to have the feat under-estimated. 
To be asked to laugh at the book afterwards is as bad as to be 
expected to make light of a nervous breakdown. This tendency 
to exalt painful experiences to the high level of imaginative 
enjoyment has an unfortunate effect ; any art which gives us 
immediate and natural pleasure becomes suspect. Our palates 
are spoiled, our taste is perverted, and clean, clear delight or 
natural enjoyments become impossible, or, if possible, are 
unacknowledged. So, where in a ruder and simpler age, the 
more doubtful pleasures were enjoyed in darkness and secrecy, 
to-day we are ashamed if we are caught admitting admiration 
for a sunset or joy at the sight or experience of innocent and 
immediate amusement. Something of this kind explains the 
comparative neglect which has overtaken the stories and 
romances of ** Q,”’ a neglect which is, I hope, to be remedied 
by the inauguration of this new edition in thirty very pleasant 
and readable volumes. For ‘‘Q”—otherwise Sir Arthur 
Quiller-Couch—is before all else an author of tradition, a 
scholar, an admirer of philosophy, and a writer of the centre 
who is never so much of the centre as when he deals with the 
eccentric. 

It is over forty years since ‘‘Q” published his first story— 
Dead Man’s Rock; since that time he has done much and been 
many things. Those who have lived in and loved Cornwall 
know the “*Q” who started the Cornish Magazine (notable, 
if for nothing else, as having first printed Mrs. Havelock Ellis’s 


stories of Cornwall); the ‘Q”’’ who helped education in the 
Duchy ; the “Q” who revealed Fowey and made Cornwall 
known to all who loved books; then there was the “ Q” of 
London journalism, of the old Speaker (did he not acclaim 
Esther Waters, and write what still remains the best essays 
in existence on Ibsen’s Peer Gynt?) and of the Daily News: 
then there is “‘ Q”’—by this time Arthur Quiller-Couch, who 
after The Golden Pomp, gave us and the world the Oxford Book 
of English Verse, a pattern garden for all future anthologists ; 
and then for the last dozen years or so there has been Sir Arthur 
who has professed literature at the University of Cambridge. 
All of these avatars are praiseworthy, and another, too, who 
has too little acknowledgment, the ‘‘Q” who is a poet and 
wrote The White Moth ; yet our favourite ‘‘ Q” is none of these, 
not even the lecturer or the anthologist, but the “‘Q” who 
has written stories short or long, stories provocative of laughter, 
of tears, of question and of terror. 

The four volumes with which this new edition—the first 
collected edition—of ‘the tales and romances of Sir Arthur 
Quiller-Couch ” begins were originally published in 1887, 1888, 
1889 and 1891 :—Dead Man’s Rock, Troy Town, The Splendid 
Spur, and Noughts and Crosses (why do collected editions almost 
invariably forsake the natural order, which is chronological ?) 
At present the derangement is slight and unimportant in this 
edition, but before long it becomes wild and meaningless ; 
and any one who was watching for a promising author would 
have marked “Q” as some one exceptionally hopeful, and 
exceptionally versatile. First, in all these books one notes 
strength to spare. He appears to be doing his job easily—so 
easily that in some passages exuberance entirely overcomes 
discipline, and ‘“*Q” riots. He has plenty and spends it, 
knowing whence he can get more. In one way his thriftlessness 
is, to-day at least, noticeable to himself. Most authors when 
they have “struck oil” don’t sell out and grow grapes, or 
cultivate ginger or buy a coal mine. That is what “Q” did. 
In Dead Man’s Rock he had an immediate and startling success : 
it was Stevenson of Treasure Island, perhaps, but it was simpler 
and sincerer than Stevenson. There was a touch of Dumas in 
it, and a touch of Kingsley. A sensible author would have 
repeated that success. ‘“Q,” instead, had another, in the 
incomparable and delicious Troy Town, a Cranford written by 
someone who knew his Homer and his Rabelais. Nor was he 
satisfied with that success. On the side he wrote short stories : 
he had read Maupassant, no doubt ; and The Mystery of Bleakirk 
Sands is a better tale than Stevenson’s Markheim ; and Old 
Aeson is incomparable, pure “Q” of the best brand. And 
from this we come to The Splendid Spur, a pastiche of exquisite 
invention, worthy of the poem he gives to Ephraim Tucker: 


Trust in Thyself—then spur amain: 
So shall Charybdis wear a grace, 
Grim Aetna laugh, the Libyan plain 
Take roses to her shrivell’d face, 
This Orb—this Round 
Of sight and sound— 
Count it the Lists that God hath built 
For haughty hearts to ride a-tilt. 


Is it any wonder that, looking back at this deliberate refusal 
of his to make the best of an easy business, this determination 
to enjoy himself rather than his opportunities, and make 
something of himself rather than of his chances, “ Q” should 
write with justifiable self-knowledge : 

Dead Man’s Rock had a success at once, and has earned a modest 
living to this day. I could have repeated that success ; but turned 
right away from it, to Troy Town. This again did well: and in 
time as well or even better. But the writer of both turned aside 
again to make spoons or spoil horns. His long ambition was to 
write: and, hit or miss, in any future estimation, he can console 
himself with the thought that, pursuing his aim, he has, over and 
over, burnt his boats. 


And certainly all intelligent readers are the happier for the 
blaze. Of the books he launched in these four trials the most 
enduring are, I think, the lovely fancy barque of Troy, and 
the sinister shallops and dark secret row-boats which are to be 
found in Noughts and Crosses. Both these patterns “Q” 
returns to; whereas he never really repeated, or tried to, the 
success of Dead Man’s Rock (for Poison Island and Mortallone 
are less naive than it) or the brave coloratura of The Splendid 
Spur. And here I think he did wisely. Dead Man’s Rock is 
an extraordinarily good story of adventure and villainy ; but 
to go on in this vein would have meant a narrowing, a canalising 
of that rich, ambient flow which is one of ** Q’s”’ chief charms : 
he has used his capacity for spinning a yarn very admirably 
in later books—notably in Harry Revel and Poison Island— 
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but in them he has not kept so strictly to his old pattern, and the 
result is a new kind of story-telling as charming in its way as 
Peter Pan is in his. The Splendid Spur, gallant and bold as 
it is, has never been a favourite of mine. I have a suspicion 
of all artistic devices which, in the end, often give a man a fine 
excuse to ride away and leave his wife to bear the burden : 
one of my favourite among Shakespeare’s women is Lady 
MacDuff who complains, truthfully enough, that a more loving 
and sensitive husband would not have left his wife and children 
to the kindness of a gentleman whom he rightly calls ‘* hell- 
kite.” Still there is good adventure in the book: and for any 
weakness there is in the drawing of the women ‘“‘ Q” has made 
handsome amends in his subsequent books. 

Noughts and Crosses contains some of “ Q’s” best short 
stories, and displays his skill in the two kinds—the humorous 
and the grim—in which he excels. No doubt this manner will 
seem a little old-fashioned to-day, but it has not the grave 
disadvantage of eccentricity which, once its mode is forgotten, 
seems merely tiresome. The manner of narrative which, while 
it dates from the earliest Italian novelle, reached its climax 
in Maupassant has this great merit: it is a manner extra- 
ordinarily suited to the business of story-telling. Without in 
the least denigrating the beauty of Tchehov’s work, or Katherine 
Mansfield’s, or the power of some living short story-writers 
such as Sherwood Anderson, it must be admitted that their 
manner has not the inevitable rightness for all kinds of stories 
that the older manner has. And if the end of Maupassant is 
the machine-made article, the end of Tchehov is a mush: and 
I think a skeleton is a less disagreeable object than a deliquescent 
jelly. Much as I admire ‘“ Q’s” short stories, of these four 
volumes my favourite—I do not say it is a better work of art 
than some of the tales—is The Astonishing History of Troy Town, 
In his preface to this reprint ‘‘ Q”’ tells us that he had never, 
till he came to revise, “* read over this indiscretion of my youth.” 
This abstinence argues a monstrous self-control. Authors have 
been known to forget completely things they have written, 
even to deny vehemently the authorship of things admittedly 
theirs ; but I always hoped that, as a man grew older, he took 
that interest in his early work that a grown man may take in 
seeing family traits present themselves in his nephews. Surely 
Charles Dickens at times took down an old volume from his 
shelves and drove to Rochester with Mr. Pickwick; and we 
know Thackeray kept a soft corner and no little admiration for 
his Rebecca. I can hardly bear to think that, in forty years, 
“Q” has deprived himself (except for a sneaking glance to 
confirm some friend’s quotation) of the delights of Troy Town. 
He does not even now say what he thinks of it ; and I hope this 
means he was elated at its supreme goodness. The opening 
seemed to me when I first read it twenty-five years ago unexcelled 
in its kind: and much re-reading has not altered that opinion: 

“Any news to-night ?”? asked Admiral Buzza, leading a trump. 

“Hush, my love,”’ interposed his wife timidly, with a glance 
at the Vicar. She liked to sit at her husband’s left, and laid her 
small cards before him as so many tributes to his greatness. 

“I will not hush, Emily. I repeat, Is there any news to-night ?” 

Miss Limpenny, his hostess and vis-a-vis, finding the Admiral’s 
eye fierce upon her, coughed modestly and announced that twins 
had just arrived to the post-mistress. Her manner, as she said 
this, implied that for aught she knew, they had come with the 
letters. 

The Vicar took the trick and gathered it up in silence. He was 

a portly, antique gentleman, with a fine taste for scandal in its 

proper place, but disliked conversation during a rubber. 

“Twins, ch ?”? growled the Admiral. 

She was always a wasteful woman.” 

““My love!” expostulated his wife. 


“Just what I expected. 


Miss Limpenny blushed. 

Here, firmly and unforgettably, four of the leading characters 
of Troy Town are revealed to the reader: and how deliciously 
do they develop. The mixture of farce and humour, of scholar- 
ship and high spirits, of affectionate irony and genuine appre- 
ciation make of this book a work which has no parallel in 
modern literature. At times, no doubt, the characterisation 
is a shade over-emphatic: Sam Moggridge, the customs official 
who is a minor poet, is almost too richly true, but his extrava- 
gances are their own excuse. Then, for the first time in this 
book and some of his short stories, ‘‘Q”’ began his series of 
studies in the Cornish character, used his exceptional knowledge 
of Cornish history and folklore, his imaginative sympathy with 
the religion and with the social life of the Duchy. The value of 
this side of his work is grossly underestimated : people who 
complain that ‘‘ Q’s”’ studies in the Cornish peoples are too 
theatrical, forget that he is writing about a people who are 
naturally dramatic, and very quick to dramatise their own and 
their neighbours’ follies and misfortunes. This tendency has 


been enormously strengthened since Methodism became the 
religion of Cornwall; for Cornish Methodism, at any rate unti) 
the first decade of this century, disapproved of most of the usual 
channels of dramatic art, and the play was by the hearth-side, 
on the quay, in the Chapel, in the clubs and on board the fishing. 
fleets. The twins in Troy Town are only the first portrait- 
group in a gallery which contains many glorious pictures 
from the notable figure of These-and-That to the glorious, comic 
splendour of Hocken and Hunken. Many writers have been to 
Cornwall since and found there what they had seen in Chelsea 
or Hampstead ; a few—Mrs. Havelock Ellis, H. D. Lowry, and 
Mr. Charles Lee, have done work which can be put beside ** Q’s ” 
for its knowledge of the people and its sympathy of approach, 
but he is still undisputed master, to those who know his Cornwall, 
of the best and the most characteristic in the people of whom 
he comes. R. Ex.uis ROBERTs, 


THE SUPER-FARMER 


Latter Day Rural England, 1927. 
8s. 6d. 


The business of the farmer is to ride round his farm looking 
at the crops. Super-farmers ride round the country looking 
at the farms. They are quite a famous family dating back 
over two centuries at the least; it was in 1724 that Daniel 
Defoe published his Tour Through Great Britain ; a generation 
later came Arthur Young with a whole series of tours ; Cobbett’s 
Rural Rides was followed in our own day by Sir Rider Haggard’s 
Rural England, and in 1913 by Sir Daniel Hall’s Pilgrimage of 
British Farming. 

Mr. Bensusan, like his distinguished ancestors, can write 
well; his book is shorter and slighter than its predecessors ; 
in thirty-five very brief chapters he surveys England from 
Essex up the East Coast to Yorkshire ; then down the Welsh 
border to Cornwall, and home again by the Thames valley. 
He visited agricultural colleges, interviewed small-holders, 
examined fruit farms and poultry farms; and he intersperses 
his technical chapters with * interludes,’ chats with old labourers 
on the good or bad old times and so on. He seems at times 
more interested in men than in crops; for him wheat is wheat 
and cows are sometimes only cows; this is a touch of that 
great townsman who asserted, “one green field is like another 
green field ; sir, let us walk down Fleet Street.” For the true 
agricultural expert, such as Sir Daniel Hall, wheat is always 
Squarehead’s Master, or Burgoyne Fife, and cattle are Halfbred 
Shorthorn or Aberdeen Angus, and so on. We have, however, 
the occasional technicality which puzzles and pleases the 
general reader; we hear of flying flocks of sheep, feeding (or 
otherwise) on brashy land, and in the mysterious Mendips we 
are told that small-holders suffered during the coal strike 
because ‘“‘ those of their clients who had money to pay had not 
the coal with which to cook it.” 

But, as we have said, this book is rather a survey of farmers 
than of farms; it is the troubles of farmers and their possible 
remedies which interest Mr. Bensusan, and for that matter, far 
more readers than care to know about varieties of wheat. We 
are told a great deal about the profits of sugar-beet, which is 
spreading all over England at a remarkable rate to the benefit 
of the farmers’ balance-sheets, but apparently at the expense of 
the payer of taxes. The social advantages of beet culture are 
doubtful. Beet factories, we are informed, tend to have & 
demoralising influence because they engage men at high wages 
from the beginning of October to the middle of January, and 
then the staff goes on to the dole until the factory opens again. 
This was foreseen years ago by critics of the sugar-beet pro- 
paganda, and now for better or worse we have to face it all over 
the country. ‘“ Baby beef” from beasts fit to kill at eighteen 
months is another promising line, and the soya bean, which 
produces off its own bat, so to speak, bread and cheese, cream 
and butter free of tubercule germ and milk with flavour 
equal to Jersey milk, sounds too wonderful to be possible. 
Intensive grass culture, another new and promising device, 1s 
the subject of one of the best chapters. 

Farming flourishes where farmers use brains and fails where 
they follow tradition. That is the conclusion which Mr. 
Bensusan draws from his observations throughout the country, 
and a very sound and hopeful conclusion no doubt it is; for 
he assures us that the rising generation of farmers is learning at 
agricultural colleges and seeking the assistance of the experts 
provided by County Councils and the Board of Agriculture. 

But before prosperity is generally possible, one demon must 
be exorcised. Everywhere, according to Mr. Bensusan, the 
middleman dominates the situation, devours farmers’ houses, 


By S. L. Bensusan. Benn. 
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and spreads abroad bankruptcy and destitution. This is no 
new discovery. The middleman has been of late years the 
adversary of all rural reformers, and has entirely ousted those 
famous pheasants which fattened on turnips half a generation 
ago. Whatever goes wrong nowadays, either the weather or 
the middleman is to blame. Some truth there is, of course, in 
this chorus of complaint, but how much ? Whenever we read 
the burning words of Mr. Bensusan and his contemporaries, 
and the tales they tell of honest market gardeners who send 
thousands of cabbages to Covent Garden and instead of a 
remittance receive a bill for the expenses of selling, we want 
to know what the strong, silent middleman has to say in his 
own defence. Who ever saw a middleman? Where do they 
hide their shameful heads? Where do they spend their 
nefarious gains ? The middlemen of the Midlands, it is true, 
are said by Mr. Bensusan not uncommonly to boast about the 
money they have made. But he writes this from Worcester, 
and in Worcestershire, of course, anything may happen. Covent 
Garden is close to the London School of Economics. Why do 
not some of those composers of doctorate theses who investigate 
such subjects as the fluctuations in the prices of pigs at the 
period of the Black Death turn their researching eyes on the 
middlemen who labour within a stone’s-throw of their school, 
and yet are as unknown and far more important than medieval 
pig-keepers ? 

Hear Mr. Bensusan again: ‘“ From careful enquiries made 
over the whole of the country visited, it seems clear that fruit, 
fish, and vegetables are sent to the incinerator, if there is any 
glut, in order that the consumer may be forced to pay a high 
price.’ These enquiries appear to be made in the country. 
Incinerators are municipal undertakings in towns. Remembering 
all our friends who saw the Russian troops in England in 1914, 
we are not convinced that this story is true because all over 
the country producers believe it. Has Mr. Bensusan inter- 
viewed the incinerator man ? Or the chairman of the incinerator 
committee ? Or the clerk to the town council? What we 
want to know is the average annual tonnage of fruit, fish, etc., 
incinerated in the metropolis, and half a dozen great towns, 
over one or more decennial periods. We know precisely how 
many tons of stinking fish are condemned each year by State 
inspectors at Billingsgate. Why cannot we know how many 
tons are incinerated by nefarious middlemen? Cabbages and 
plums are not easy things to destroy. There must be scores 
of men employed on the job, if all we are told about it is true. 
Perhaps our scepticism is excessive. But it is so easy to blame 
somebody else when things go wrong, and farmers are not more 
willing than other people to admit their own faults. We always 
hear speeches for the prosecution, and the defence is always 
reserved ; until the case has been tried in open court, and all 
the facts are before us, it is impossibie to give a verdict. 

E. R. P. 


MR. W. B. YEATS 


The Tower. By W. B. Yeats. Macniillan. 6s. 

The passage of years seems to have dealt very kindly with 
Mr. W. B. Yeats. So many writers, once they have left the 
epoch which particularly belongs to them, losing their elder 
contemporaries and masters, also lose the principle of growth. 
Or, if a vestige of the creative force remains, it expends itself 
in occasional sterile flowers, which are rather the deliberate 
assertion of their continued life than the necessary product 
of any real and spontaneous fruition. Mr. Yeats has not only 
retained the principle of growth, but, with it, has retained the 
possibility of developments unknown to his earlier manner. 

Many readers and critics of poetry, indeed, may discover here 
an inspiration, which, perhaps for the first time, they can enjoy 
as well as passively appreciate. At no period, of course, has 
Mr. Yeats’s poetic output been negligible. Yet, at the period 
when the veils of Celtic Twilight fell thickest about him, for an 
English reader, at least, his achievement had its disadvantages. 
And, however bitterly we might resent the impedimenta of 
Irish fancy, the Tuatha de Danaan and the whole charming, 
elusive but slightly savourless conglomeration of Celtic fable, we 
were bound to admit that Mr. Yeats’s treatment of his material 
was often as much at fault as the material itself, inclined, as he 
undoubtedly was, to exploit more often than properly utilise 
these figments of the folk-imagination, allowing their natural 
picturesqueness too great a scope, deepening the twilight when 
he should have illuminated it, and making a somewhat excessive 
play with the borrowed trumpery of medieval occult erudition. 
But that phase has disappeared, like the decade which engendered 
it. For, while in England we can no longer take pleasure among 
the “* pale, lost lilies ” of personal sentiment, the racial exuber- 
ance of an Irish poet must yield place to graver preoccupations. 


And we are confronted by a writer whose vocation is not the 
less apparent now that it is less paraded, a writer attentive to 
the interior economy of his verse, and one who has realised that 
the correct and harmonious use of vowel-sounds is generally 
more important than a decorative array of even the most 
seductive symbols. 

Dangerous though it is to confuse aesthetic with political 
causes, we might stretch a tentative analogy between Mr. 
Yeats’s improved method and a national movement which has 
gradually lost its redundancy and rich self-consciousness under 
the stress of continual dissension and spasmodic civil war. 
It is significant that the title-poem of his new volume, The 
Tower, and the long poem which follows it, Meditations in Time 
of Civil War, should derive their subject-matter from the 
changed conditions of his own life and these latter years of 
Irish history : 

We are closed in, and the key is turned 
On our uncertainty ; somewhere 
A man is killed, or a house burned, 
Yet no clear fact to be discerned ... 
and again : 
We had fed the heart on fantasies, 
The heart’s grown brutal from the fare, 
More substance in our enmities 
Than in our love .. . 
Whether it be profit or loss, Mr. Yeats is essentially—phenomenon 
nowadays so rare—a racial poet, and combines in his person 
the better and worse tendencies of the literary revival which 
nurtured him. The Tower is by no means an abdication. 
It merely fortifies and consolidates the position he has already 
attained, by such strenuous and patient exercise in different 
verse mediums as, for example, the passage of narrative blank 
verse printed at the end of his book: 
Pass books of learning from Byzantium .. . 
And pause at last, I was about to say, 
At the great book of Sappho’s song; but no, 
For should you leave my letter there, a boy’s 
Love-lorn, indifferent hands might come upon it 
And let it fall unnoticed to the floor. 
Pause at the Treatise of Parmenides 
And hide it there, for Caliphs to world’s end 
Must keep that perfect, as they keep her song 
So great its fame... 
To remark that the above lines are reminiscent of Browning’s 
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Cleon and, elsewhere, of Othello’s defence, is not to impugn 
the originality of the verse or depreciate its suppleness and 
ease. But it will be fair to conclude with a short extract from 
Leda and the Swan, a poem which appears to show the trace of 
immense labour and, at the same time, provide its complete 
justification, those careful and chastened lines obtaining an 
effect far beyond Mr. Yeats’s reach when he still walked in the 
perpetual iridescence of five o’clock upon some spring or autumn 
afternoon : 


A sudden blow: the great wings beating still 
Above the staggering girl, her thighs caressed 
By the dark webs, her nape caught in his bill, 
He holds her helpless head upon his breast. 


How can those terrified vague fingers push 

The feathered glory from her loosening thighs ? 
And how can body, laid in that white rush, 

But feel the strange heart beating where it lies .. . 


THE WORLD OF ANTS 


The Social World of the Ants. By AvuGusTEe Foret. 
lated by C. K. OcGpEN. Putnam. Two vols. £3 3s. 


Probably the ants preceded man on the earth by some 
millions of years. Their civilisation is certainly a great deal 
older, more experienced than ours, and in many ways it is a great 
deal more perfect. But in comparing two modes of existence 
so diverse not only in magnitude but actual quality, it is difficult, 
if not impossible, to speak exactly. We must try, as Dr. Forel 
insists, to place ourselves at the level of the insect of insect mind. 
But we do not know that level! To most people an ant is 
merely a hurrying, dark little creature, not the size of a bead, 
which lurks in summer behind every stone and tuft in the field. 
It moves quickly, and in its keen metallic appearance there is a 
suggestion of spruce living. A crowd of ants behaves very 
much like any other crowd except that it is busier and shows a 
considerably higher degree of intelligence. Here is an account 
of the workers of Lasius niger, a North American species : 


The workers of Lasius niger build a storey to their dome 
immediately after rain. They open its surface in several places 
with their mandibles, and bring up to it from every side small 
pellets of damp earth scraped from the bottom of the underground 
passage with the tips of their mandibles and carried between their 
teeth. Each worker then lays a bit in its place in the new storey 
that is being built, divides it up and thrusts it in with her teeth, 
filling all the inequalities of the walls or chambers in process of 
construction. She probes every particle of earth with her antenne, 
and then presses it lightly between her front legs to strengthen it. 
Within a few hours everything is complete—walls, one millimetre 
or several millimetres thick, pillars, galleries and the whole struc- 
ture. To the onlooker the work seems to have been carried out by 
magic; he cannot understand how every worker divines the 
intention of the others and avoids disturbing their work. None the 
less, one of them occasionally corrects some error committed by 
another. If the preceding storey is convex, the new one is made 
like it, and despite the irregularity of the details, we perceive an 
instinctive common plan. 


Trans- 


As there are sometimes as many as half-a-million ants living 
together in the same community it will be seen that these 
building operations are often on a gigantic scale. The intricacy 
of balance preserved among a large army of workers, each per- 
forming its individual task, is truly astonishing. And the ants 
move quickly. Dr. Forel has calculated that in some species 
they can move at a rate of at least fifty centimetres (say, 18 
inches) a second. Yet there is not the least confusion in these 
scenes, and the ants do not appear to be directed by any outside 
force or words of command. They work more as a whole, just 
as in a turbine each wheel and rod combine smoothly to make 
the finished movement. Indeed, this analogy has so misled 
some scientists that they have represented ants as machines—a 
gross error. Outside the fantasies of Butler and Mr. Capek no 
machine has ever lived, grown, nourished and reproduced itself, 
to name only the most elementary actions of which an ant is 
capable. It is better, with Fabre, to admire their courage and 
industry, and who can say that Maeterlinck was wrong when he 
described the exultation of the marriage-flight ? 

The difficulty of understanding the life of an insect with which 
we have almost no experience in common, of probing its sensa- 
tions and degrees of consciousness, is incalculable. We are in 
the habit of allowing to a dog, which can scream from pain and 
give active signs of enjoyment, the sort of dim consciousness felt 
by a man half-drunk or half-asleep ; and to an ant an infini- 
tesimal part of that. Dr. Forel writes in an extremely interesting 


chapter on the sensations of ants, a subject on which he is wel] 
qualified to speak : 


It seems to me certain that ants can feel pain, but assuredly 
infinitely less than we ; otherwise no ant could set to work greedily 
to eat honey a few moments after her abdomen or even her thorax 
has been cut off. 

And : 

In an experiment of first-rate importance, I proved that ants 
which have been cut in two with a razor behind the pro-thorax 
conserve all their intelligence and all their memory in the head, 


and that they have a clear recognition of their companions, enemies, 
etc. 


Sensibility to pain is not, of course, the criterion of consciousness, 
We know that ants are capable of surprising feats of endurance. 
Miss Fielde discovered as the result of experiment that a par- 
ticular ant could live for a hundred and eight days, without 
food and with nothing to drink but distilled water. All this 
proves nothing except that ants are considerably more tenacious 
of life than we are. 

But while there are a hundred points on which it is impossible 
to be certain relating to the consciousness of ants, their senses, 
methods of communication, nourishment, polymorphism, the 
one obvious fact of their intelligence remains. A society more 
highly organised than our own must necessarily command our 
respect though not perhaps our envy. The logical distribution 
of functions which exists in even the most primitive ant society 
is economically as near perfection as would seem possible. There 
is no such thing as conflict between the individuals of a single 
community. The sex-forms are zealously guarded, housed and 
fed by the workers for the sole purpose of reproduction. The 
idleness of the males and females has been represented as a waste 
of material; the males, indeed, are useful only for those few 
seconds of their life when they unite with the females in the 
swarm, after which they helplessly perish: but it must be 
remembered that by this segregation of sexual power to only 
a few members of the community, all the struggle and jealousy 
for which sex is responsible among other animals has been 
wholly eliminated. The state depends for its well-being and 
security on the workers, who are accordingly equipped for that 
task and for nothing else. It is an extraordinary achievement 
this dissolution, as it were, of the individual organism in order 
to form the machinery of astate. A number of writers, including 
M. Henri Bergson and Prof. Julian Huxley, have insisted that 
communities of ants and bees must be regarded as single indi- 
viduals, ‘‘ whose parts, though not contiguous in space, are yet 
bound together as fast as the cells of a sponge or the persons 
of a Siphonophoran.” This is an interesting conception, but it 
describes rather than explains. Human societies are just as 
much—tentative, imperfect sponges. 

The main difference between human and ant intelligence is 
this: that the race-memory of the one is preserved in books, 
outside the mind of the individual and not, therefore, neces- 
sarily acquired by him, while in the other race-memory is 
inherited, is instinct, and one individual, more or less, is as wise 
as another. But it is unscientific to suppose that individual 
ants are incapable of reflection. Experiment has proved con- 
clusively that the behaviour of an ant or a colony of ants can 
no more certainly be predicted than the behaviour of men or 
empires. There is, of course, a school of philosophers who claim 
that all actions, mental or physical, are determined by heredity 
and environment. The point is that no argument which has 
been brought forward in favour of the automatic behaviour of 
ants cannot with equal force be applied to our own. Dr. Forel 
discusses at some length the part played by instinct in the life 
of ants, and, with a precision which is disconcerting, he assumes 
that only one per cent. of the thought, will and action of an ant 
is directed by conscious reasoning. On the problem of con- 
sciousness he does not venture a judgment. But he does not 
resort to the usual paradox that the ants are not clever simply 
because they do know that they are clever. 

The two volumes of The Social World of the Ants, consisting of 
a little under a thousand pages, are, in a phrase which is too 
often used carelessly, the work of a lifetime. Dr. Forel was 
observing ants at the age of eleven, when a copy of Huber’s 
Recherches sur ler moeurs des fourmis indigenes came into his 
hands. He determined to become an ant historian. La monde 
sociale des fourmis, published at Geneva in 1925, when he was 
seventy-seven years of age, and translated now for the first 
time into English, contains the bulk of his research. It is a 
book of unquestionable importance. Many of Forel’s dis- 
coveries, such as that of “‘ topo-chemical smell,” a sort of com- 
bined sense of smell and touch residing in the antennz, have 
become common knowledge among biologists. The ordinary 
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| THE KEY ABOVE THE DOOR 


By MAURICE WALSH 
| A Notable Tribute from Sir J. M. BARRIE. 


Dear Mr. Walsh,—Please let a fellow-author tell you that 
he has been having some very happy hours over “ The Key 
Above the Door.” Indeed, I could put it more strongly, for 

| I lay abed a semi-inv alid, rather thrilled that such a fine 

} yarn should come out of the heather. I felt like a dis- 

| coverer, too, as I alighted on it by accident and without 
any anticipation of the treat that was in store. I am 
enamoured of your book, and stop to give you three cheers, 
—yYours sincerely (Signed) J. M. BARRIE. 





3/6 net Edition of 


SCOTLAND’S HEIR By WINIFRED DUKE 


Extract from a letter to Miss Duke from 
Sir JOHN ROSS, late Lord Chancellor of Ireland. 


“T have just finished ‘ Scotland’s Heir” I am of opinion 
that it is one of the finest historical novels in the language. 
The masterly way in which you diagnose the characters of 
Charles Edward, Lord George, and old naive Sheridan 
fills me with admiration. You have well depicted the 
Irish braggart rogue O’Sullivan, and the wretched Lovat. 
“You have worked out a great drama in a most distin- 
guished manner, and I congratulate you heartily. 
“None of the reviews have eulogised your fine achieve- 
ment as it deserves.” 


A BETTER MAN 


By ROSALINE MASSON 7/6 net 


In this novel the leading characters are two nephews of a 
Scottish Colonel and a very charming and sprightly girl. 
A feature of the story is the contrast of character in the 

| two young men—one a fine, healthy, full-blooded Australian, 
the other a sophisticated youth who comes over from 
America. 
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“The Moat Farm Mystery ” 
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OXFORD BOOKS 


ANIMAL BIOLOGY 
By JULIAN HUXLEY and J. B. S. HALDANE. 10/- net. 


“ A book like ‘Animal Biology’ in which the important 
facts are stated lucidly and exactly is almost rare. . 
Certainly it is the best book of its kind that has lately been 
written. One could imagine that a person who cared 
nothing for scientific study, who instinctively drew back 
from its detail, would be absorbed in reading this book.” 

—New Statesman. 


“To sum up, the book is an excellent one, and could be 
advantageously read by the advanced worker as well as 
the student.”—WNature. 


BRITISH SPIDERS 
By T, H. SAVORY. 6/- net. 


“He writes in easy, ‘literary’ fashion, and not at all in the 
dry, scientific style of the grubbing laboratory expert, and 
if he does not win many readers for his charming book 
it is no fault of his, for he combines accurate learning with 
grace of expression in no mean degree. His book may well 
become a classic in its subject.”—Scotsman. 


A BIRD BOOK FOR THE POCKET 
By EDMUND SANDARS. 7/6 net. 


“Using the book a child of eleven was able to identify 
nine rather unfamiliar marsh and sea birds in a morning and 
without error, difficulty or confusion. This is a remarkably 
fine testimony to Mr. Sandars’s simplicity of arrangement, 
but it should be stressed that the book is not a children’s 
book, but a good field pocket book for the bird lover 
and naturalist. ”—Country Life, 
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P. S. KING & SON, LTD. 


THE BRITISH EMPLOYMENT EXCHANGE. 
By JOHN B. SEYMOUR. 12s. 


A description of the past work of the British employment 
exchange, together with an analysis of the many forms of 
service it now renders in administering government pro- 
grammes in connection with employment and unemployment, 
and suggestions as to further development. 


THE PROSPERITY OF AUSTRALIA: An 
Economic Analysis. 
By F. C. BENHAM, B.Sc. (Econ.). 12s. 6d. 
With Four Graphs and many Statistical Tables. 

The author first considers what tests should be applied to 
determine the prosperity of a nation, and then proceeds to 
analyse what the trend of Australian prosperity, judged by 
these tests, has been from 1901 to 1926. Later chapters discuss 


the sources of prosperity, and the effect of protection and 
Wage Regulation. 


WORLD PROSPERITY AND PEACE. 5s. 

[Ready late April. 

A Report of the Conference held by the League of Nations 

Union at the Guildhall last December to consider the recom- 

mendations and resolutions of the recent International 
Economic Conference. 


THE PRINCIPLES OF WAGES, [In the Press. 
By Dr. WILLEM L. VALK. 8s. 6d. 


An examination of the different possibilities of determining 
the prices of the agents of production in general and of 
wages in particular. 





14 Great Smith Street, Westminster. 
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reader will find it a book rather to browse in, not only on account 
of its size but because Forel, though exact in his descriptions, 
is diffuse rather than vivid; indeed, the best passages are 
those which he quotes from his earlier books and from other 
writers. But for completeness it is unequalled ; there is hardly a 
phase of ant life, in all its diversity, which it has left untouched. 
The illustrations are excellently chosen and produced, and the 
translation is good. Prof. Bugnion’s The Origin of Instinct, a 
study of the war between the ants and the termites, which has 


already been noticed in these columns, is reprinted here as an 
appendix. 


CORTES AND HIS MEN 
The Discovery and Conquest of Mexico, 1517-1521. By Berna. 
Diaz DEL CastTILLO. Broadway Travellers. Routledge. 
15s. 
The True History of the Conquest of Mexico. 


By Bernat Diaz 
DEL CasTILLO. Two vols. Harrap. 


30s. 

In one of his favourite “‘ every schoolboy ” allusions Macaulay 
deplored that the victories of Cortés over savages whose weapons 
were “sticks, flints and fish-bones,’’ made more noise in the 
world than the conquest by a handful of Englishmen of Indian 
princes who could put on the field ‘“‘ myriads of cavalry and 
long trains of artillery which would have astonished the Great 
Captain.” As Macaulay admitted, it was largely the fault of 
the historians. Englishmen might fight better than Spaniards, 
but they could not write of their adventures like the best of 
the Conquistadors. No general of John Company possessed a 
narrative gift like that which distinguished the Cartas de Relacion 
of Cortés; and no soldier of Plassey described the feelings 
and experiences of the men in the ranks with the force and 
vividness of Bernal Diaz, upon whose memoirs Prescott drew 
heavily for the most vivid chapters of his history. 

Good as Prescott is, Diaz undiluted is better. It is a proof 
of the spell he flings that two English publishers should have 
simultaneously placed on the market translations of his True 
History. The two-volume edition issued by Messrs. Harrap is 
a reprint of the translation made by Maurice Keatinge as far 
back as 1800. Keatinge worked on the version printed in 
Madrid by Friar Alonzo Remon in 1632. After the fashion of 
the age Remon did not hesitate to take liberties with the original, 
especially where it was a question of exalting the achievements 
of the Friars of the Order of Mercy to which he belonged. The 
Diaz MS. never left Guatemala; and Professor Maudslay, who 
edits the volume for the Broadway Travellers series, had the 
advantage of making his translation from an exact and complete 
copy of the document now preserved in the Guatemalan 
archives. 

It seems to be the accepted thing to say of Diaz that he lacked 
literary polish and holds us by his simplicity. But something 
more than simplicity is needed to manipulate as skilfully as he 
does a long and intricate narrative. He may be, as Mr. Howden 
Smith says in his introduction to the Keatinge reprint, “a 
grizzled, ruddy-cheeked, rough-spoken ancient, curt in manner, 
opinionated, aggressive,’ but there is more in him than that. 
He can make a scene live as in his picture of the hard-bitten 
Spaniards striding down the great causeway to their goal: 

We did not know what to say, or whether what appeared before 
us was real, for on one side, on the land, there were great cities, 
and on the lake ever so many more, and the lake itself was crowded 
with canoes. And in the Causeway were many bridges at intervals, 


and in front of us stood the great City of Mexico, and we—we 
did not even number four hundred soldiers ! 


Some experts in literary polish would find it hard to better the 
impression of the band of sinister priests who came to bear 


off the broken remains of their idols smashed by the triumphant 
Conquistadors : 


These priests wore black cloaks like cassocks and long gowns 
reaching to their feet, and some had hoods like those worn by 
canons, and others hoods like those worn by Dominicans, and 
they wore their hair very long, down to the waist, and with some 
even reaching to the feet, covered with blood and so matted together 
that it could not be separated, and their ears were cut to pieces 
by way of sacrifice, and they stank like sulphur, and they had 
another bad smell like carrion, and they said, and we learnt that 
it was true, these priests were the sons of chiefs, and they abstained 
from women. 

Abstention from women was no part of the creed of the 
Conquistadors. They measured the friendship of their hosts by 
the damsels placed at their disposal. Diaz relates as not least 
of his triumphs how he secured from Montezuma, by doffing his 
helmet to him politely when the King was under his charge, a 


en 


beautiful Indian girl, the daughter of a chieftain. It was very 
strictly laid down, however, that before any women could be 
received they must first become Christians; and Cortés was 
an adept at improving such occasions by an exposition of 
what Diaz describes as “certain good and holy doctrines.” 

We may smile at this method of inculcating a higher morality, 
but there is no doubt that religious fervour or, if one likes, fana- 
ticism, was not least of the impulses that enabled the invaders 
to accomplish what might well appear to be impossibilities, 
Had they been satisfied to let the idols alone there is little doubt 
they could have got away with most of the loot of Mexico, such 
loot as even in stories of buried treasure rarely rewards the bold 
adventurer. But the soldiers of Cortés smashed idols on 
principle in much the same fashion as Cromwell’s troopers 
wrecked images; nor did they need any incitement from the 
Church to do the work. On the contrary, in this book Father 
Bartolomé, who marched with the expedition, is always shown 
as exercising a restraining influence. He did not share the 
confidence of the rank-and-file that to turn Mexicans into 
good Christians nothing more was necessary than to deprive 
them of their idols, and though Diaz approves his wisdom he 
leaves the impression that he thought the friar’s zeal for the 
faith was a little lukewarm. Even a more tolerant race than 
the Spaniards might have been pardoned for making short work 
of the Mexican temples with their pens of victims in process of 
being fattened like Christmas geese, so that in due time their 
hearts might be offered up to the idols, their blood plastered on 
the walls, and their feet, arms and legs cut off and eaten, “ just 
as in our country we eat beef brought from the butchers.” 

Diaz had no scruples about breaking faith with Mexicans, but 
he had also a very lively appreciation of their qualities as 
fighters, and his description of their desperate efforts to hold 
their doomed city are in the best soldierly tradition. In the 
same way, while he brings out better than any other writer the 
heroic tenacity of Cortés, to whom he was faithful in good 
fortune and bad, he does not slur over his general’s short- 
comings where women and gold were concerned. When it 
came to a division of treasure Cortés invariably tricked his 
men out of their fair share, and he was even more unscrupulous 
about prisoners, ‘‘ the poor soldier,” we are told, ‘“‘ who had 
done all the hard work, and was covered with wounds, could 
not even have a good-looking Indian woman.” Yet no one can 
read these pages without a new sense of the bigness of Cortés, 
who might stoop to cheat his men after the fight, but in the 
battle never faltered or in the most desperate circumstances 
lost his grip of the situation. 


ROME AND CHARLES MAURRAS 


The ‘Action Frangaise’’ Condemnation. By Denis Gwynn. 
Burns, Oates and Washbourne. 7s. 6d. 

Mr. Gwynn has done a useful work, and done it remarkably 
well, in giving English readers this detailed account of the rise 
and fall (or, perhaps, the fall to rise again) of the “ Action 
Frangaise.”’ For nearly thirty years this movement, and its 
vigorous newspaper of the same name, have been inspired and 
directed by M. Charles Maurras, and, owing very largely to his 
extraordinary gifts as thinker and polemist, they have become 
an increasingly significant force in French ideas and in French 
politics. 

It is not hard to see why. The Action Frangaise strove to 
create for France a so-called nationalisme intégral; to restore 
her old allegiance to an hereditary monarchy intimately linked 
with the Church ; to discredit the ideas of a democratic and 
secular state in every shape and form. Its tactics were adroit ; 
there was a flourish in its trumpets, and the movement provided 
a good rallying-point for extreme nationalists and intransigent 
enemies of the Republican regime, as well as for militant elements 
in the Church bent upon undoing the wrongs they suffered at 
the hands of Combes and Briand. The connection between the 
“ Action’? and the Catholic interests became increasingly 
important, especially after the war, and amongst the younger 
generation of the University class. 

It was here that the Vatican took fright. For the essential 
fact in the Papal condemnation of the movement, which was 
promulgated at the end of 1926, is that M. Maurras himself is an 
avowed Agnostic. He is, if one may say so, Roman but not 
Catholic. The Church, as an institution, has hardly any defender 
more determined or more cogent than M. Maurras; yet he 1s 
championing neither the faith nor the doctrine which it holds, 
but the social discipline and the political continuity which he 
finds it can provide. For years it had been recognised that the 
definitely non-Christian background of M. Maurras’s writings 
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The Rediscovery 
of Sunlight 


Sunlight means health. This 
is a fact of which modern 
civilisation has lost sight. The 
health-giving powers of sun- 
light, known long ago to the 
Greeks, are now being so 
widely rediscovered that the 
facts should be generally known. 


In his book on “‘ Sunlight and Health” 
(Nisbet & Co., Ltd.) Dr. Saleeby shows 
the immense value of the sun’s light both to 
the sick and to the sound. Waste of this 
vital force is going on every day and is re- 
sponsible for many modern evils. Those who 
wish to avoid this waste and make the most 
of the sun’s health-giving powers will find in 
“* Man and Sunlight,”” by Hans Suren, both 


information and inspiration. 
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MARCONIPHONE SUPER-EIGHT is a remarkably 
selective Wireless Receiver which enables you to make a 
quick tour of the broadcasting stations of Europe. 

It is so simple to operate that s:ation after station may be 
tuned-in by only one control. 

No outside aerial required, the instrument being so sensi- 
tive that everything broadcast is picked up by the frame 
aerial and transformed into powerful tones which may be 
modified as desired from your armchair. 

The appearance of Marconiphone Super-Eight is equal to 
its performance, and it is a worthy 
acquisition to every modern 
home. 








Geo. Monro, Covent Garden, writes: 
“I must really congratulate your Engineers. It 
is the most perfect toned and the easiest controlled 
instrument I have come across, and a great advance 
on anything I have so far seen.” 
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made it difficult, to say the least, for Catholics to follow his 
standard without reserves. At the same time, it was hard for 
them to reject the aid of so impressive a champion as this 
honourable and disinterested writer, whose style is in the finest 
tradition of French lucidity and charm, whose dialectical force 
enables him to cross swords easily with their most formidable 
foes. It was not known until 1926 that, as a matter of fact, 
certain writings of M. Maurras—notably his Anthinéa, Chemin 
de Paradis, and Trois Idées Politiques—had been specially con- 
sidered and condemned by the Holy Office so long ago as 1914, 
although the promulgation of the decree had been deliberately 
withheld for the time being by Popes Pius X. and Benedict XV. 

The thunderbolt was suspended. But it fell, after some 
warning flashes, towards the end of 1926. The occasion, it will 
be remembered, was the growing movement for a rapprochement 
between France and Germany—a measure of reconciliation 
which was expressly favoured by the Vatican, but fought tooth 
and nail by the nationalists of the Action Frangaise. As the 
controversy proceeded, the inevitable breach between the 
Christian and the political conceptions of the Church’s character 
became wider. The ‘* Action” passed from criticism of the 
Holy See to open defiance and accusations of anti-French 
intrigue. The moment was opportune for the Vatican to 
denounce the doctrine of ‘“‘ politique dabord !’’ and the suspended 
decree was forthwith put into execution. 

The details of the story are very complex, and frequently 
almost melodramatic, but Mr. Gwynn manages to preserve the 
essentials very clearly. The first part of his book contains a 
summary of M. Maurras’s teaching ; the second, the translated 
texts of the principal documents, lay and ecclesiastical, round 
which the controversy has centred. He brings out clearly how 
carefully the Vatican sought to avoid the suspicion of inter- 
ference in a matter of French internal politics. His determined 
partisanship of the official Vatican case has perhaps made him 
too ready to believe that the strength of M. Maurras’s movement 
has been broken by the condemnation ; but he is none the less 
strictly fair to M. Maurras’s personality and doctrine. We still 
await in this country a full examination of those parts of his 
works which are of general rather than purely national applic- 
ation, but in the meanwhile Mr. Gwynn’s chapters may be 
recommended as an intelligent introduction. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


The Love Letters of a Husband. Cassell. 6s. 


These letters are compounded in equal parts of domestic gossip, 
social chit-chat, mildly risky stories, and dissertations on the writer’s 
philosophy of sex as applied to the marital state. They are addressed 
to his wife, who, owing to a little misunderstanding in the matter 
of a minx named Prudence, has left him. All we know of the wife 
is that these letters brought about a reconciliation, which leads us 
to suppose that she has the mothering instinct strongly developed. 
She felt, no doubt, that a man who wrote like that needed a woman’s 
care. 


Orphan Dinah. The Portreeve. Sons of the Morning. The Beacon. 
The Whirlwind. Children of Men. By Epren Paturorts, 
Widecombe Edition. Macmillan. 10s. 6d. each. 

With these six volumes this edition of Mr. Phillpotts’ Dartmoor 
novels approaches its conclusion. Among these are certainly two 
of the most remarkable books he has written, and two novels which 
for intensity of emotion are difficult to equal in modern fiction— 
The Whirlwind and Children of Men. In The Whirlwind the play 
is acted out by three people on very different emotional and imagin- 
ative levels: Daniel Brendon, his wife Sarah Jane, and Daniel’s 
employer, Hilary Woodrow. Daniel is a giant of a man, perfectly 
simple, straightforward, deeply and narrowly religious—he has in 
his character no fine shades, and in his mind no capacity for fine 
distinctions. Sarah Jane, simple in her way, is an intellectual 
person, anxious to hear the other side, curious for knowledge, and 
glad of the differences in the world. Woodrow has lived an ordinary 
Londoner’s life, disliked it, and come back to farm in his native 
county,—he is intelligent, sickly, starved. At the beginning Daniel 
hates his master’s friendliness to his wife—but this hate is not inspired 
by pure jealousy ; he fears Hilary’s irreligious influence on a woman who 
is none too orthodox. The disaster which follows Sarah Jane’s 
yielding to Hilary’s passionate, pitiful desire to be loved is told 
with an overwhelming force: there is genuine horror in the scene 
when Daniel beats his dead betrayer, and a tragic beauty in the 
final scene of Sarah Jane’s suicide. Jealousy is also the plain motive 
in Children of Men. Here there is no doubt about the complete 
innocence of Margery and Winter: it is only Jacob Bullstrone’s 
insensate inability to curb his fancies that brings degradation on his 
household, and makes him the scorn of his children and his neighbours. 
Few things more convincing have been written by Mr. Phillpotts 
than the pages in which Jacob, after he has misunderstood a few 


words between Margery and Winter, goes on poisoning himself with 
his own vile suspicions, making a monstrous caricature of Margery 
and her friend which is torn in pieces when the case comes to the 
law courts. The Whirlwind is sudden in its climax: Children of 
Men works out, after the pitiful scene of Margery’s death, to a quieter 
and more serene end. It is a great novel. Of the other four the 
best is Sons of the Morning; here in Honor and Christopher Mr, 
Phillpotts has given us an unusual pair—Christopher might have come 
out of one of Maurice Hewlett’s stories, while Myles Stapledon, in 
his steadfastness and his courage, is one of the best of Mr. Phillpotts’ 
characters. 


The Green Hill. By Ursuta Gwynn. Allen and Unwin. 7s. 6d. 


Despite its unpromising opening, in the style of a Victorian story 
for girls, and its many subsequent crudities this history of Perpetua 
Deane, from adolescence through marriage and divorce to a death- 
bed reconciliation with her husband, lingers not unpleasantly in 
the memory. The immaturities and the banalities of style and 
story are forgotten, and all that remains is Perpetua herself with 
her intense unsatisfied craving for friendship and affection—a real 
imaginative creation, which, if this is a first novel, should be the 
promise of better work to come. 


A History of Railways in Ireland. By J. C. Conroy. 
15s. 

This study is the first of a series of volumes dealing with recent 
Irish economic history, compiled by students of University College, 
Dublin. It is a new and welcome departure to find an Irish University 
arranging to tackle research in this field in accordance with an organised 
plan. So far the task has been left to isolated pioneers, and though 
some of these, like Dr. George O’Brien in his brilliant surveys of Irish 
economic history and Mr. Conrad Gill in his book on the linen industry, 
have blazed a wide track, team work on a large scale is badly needed. 
If the rest of the series is up to the level of Mr. Conroy’s volume, the 
experiment will have justified itself. While the history of Irish rail- 
ways does not make cheerful reading, being largely a record of “‘ how 
not to do it,’”” Mr. Conroy has succeeded in straightening out an ex- 
ceedingly tangled tale, without shirking any of its difficulties, and what 
is perhaps still more difficult, without yielding for a moment to the 
temptation to take sides in the violent controversies that have always 
raged over railway policy. Serving as they do a decreasing population 
so distributed that the bulk of its town dwellers are on the coast line 
and draw their supplies largely from overseas, lacking mineral traffic 
and with agriculture still woefully undeveloped, Irish railways in any 
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To many travellers the idea is abhorrent of 
obtaining money abroad in any other way 
than through the homely cheque. 


CHEQUES: For those who know beforehand 
where they will be likely to require money, 
the system by which the Westminster Bank 
can arrange for a customer to cash his own 
cheques abroad is an undoubted attraction. 
Any local branch manager will be pleased to 
arrange with the Bank’s Agent at Chartres, 
say, and San Remo, and Pisa, to cash a cus- 
tomer’s cheques within any pre-arranged 
limits. Nothing but a cheque-book 
need be carried, and the utmost 
convenience and safety 
are enjoyed 
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“Standard”’ Superstitions. 
A BLACK CAT. 


A Black Cat is popularly supposed to be an emblem of Good Luck. 
It is lucky if a black cat comes to the house. 

Superstitions regarding cats are very old and can be traced back to 
the ancient Egyptians who regarded the cat as sacred. The Goddess 
Bast of Bubastis, the Egyptian Diana, was represented with a cat's 
head. With the Romans the cat was the symbol of liberty, and in 
the folk tales of many countries the cat appears frequently. For 
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There is no better policy for this purpose than the new 
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event would have had a hard fight to make both ends meet. British 
politicians recognised the difficulty of the situation, but they did 
nothing to meet it beyond setting up Commission after Commission. 
With one accord all these tribunals for a century recommended 
consolidation of the various lines, yet the first step towards 
consolidation was not taken till a native Government in 1924 passed 
an Act amalgamating all the railways lying wholly inside the Free 
State. 


Private and Personal: Further Experiences of a Military Attaché. 
By Brigadier-General W. H. H. Waters. Murray. 18s. 

In his previous book, Secret and Confidential, General Waters 
was mainly concerned with the years of his Military Attachéship 
at St. Petersburg and his relations with the unhappy Nicholas IL., 
which were very close, particularly in 1916 when revolution was 
threatening. In the present volume the General gives us a study 
of the German Court during the later stages of the Boer War and 
subsequently. Military attachés in countries where the army is the 
supreme concern of the monarch may occasionally be in closer touch 
with the actual rulers than even the Ambassadors themselves, and 
these reminiscences, though they wander from subject to subject 
—accounts of important official interviews being sandwiched between 
stories of the Court and Berlin soviety—nevertheless do give us 
a portrait of William Il. that without being unduly flattering is not 
unfavourable. At a time when England, its Governments and 
its Sovereigns, were the objects of scurrilous attack from one end 
of Europe to the other, and feeling against us was very bitter in 
Germany, the Kaiser was undoubtedly far less unfriendly to us 
than was generally supposed at the time, indeed he incurred odium 
in Germany for being pro-English. General Waters believes that 
the Kaiser in his speech at Marlborough House was sincere in his 
expressed desire for an Anglo-German alliance, and holds that nothing 
but the conclusion of such an alliance could have averted the Great 
War. He does not tell us, however, what exactly would have been 
our world role in such a partnership. The book is discursive and 
perhaps a little too long, but it is quite good reading. 


Adventures in Five Continents. By Lt.-Col. P. T. 
Hutchinson. 18s. 

Col. Etherton is the kind of man who comes home and tells you 
all about it. He has scattered his fire over thirty-eight countries, and, 
if this volume lacks concentration in consequence, it does not lack 
anecdote or adventure. Heaven alone knows what political, military 
and religious half-truths lie in his easy, smoking-room generalisations ; 
but opinions and informative padding apart, he is a good traveller 
and best of all when he travels rough. Unlike many who, like 
himself, ultimately travel on official missions, he may be said to 
have begun at the bottom rung of the traveller’s ladder. At the 
age of eighteen he sailed for Australia and took part in a Western 
Australian gold rush. This broke him in. We are not surprised 
thereafter to find him hoboing in Canada, “‘ beating it” across the 
Rockies and playing the super-tramp. He fortunately escaped the 
fate of Mr. W. H. Davies, for when he fell off trains he managed only 
‘to bump against the wheels!’’ He sailed before the mast to 
China, escaped from his ship at Hong Kong, went as a stowaway to 
Singapore, and later, as ship’s painter, to Australia again, and then 
in charge of sheep to Natal. He joined Kitchener’s Fighting Scouts. 
He went to the Himalayas and to the many roofs of the world ; also 
across Siberia, Mongolia and Russia. In Europe the possession of a 
motor-car spoils the narrative. He actually misses his morning paper 
in Andorra, ‘The truth is that the Pyrenees are too ordinary for 
one who has had rougher days. 


ETHERTON. 


About Motoring 
ACCIDENTS 


‘T “\HE motor era is still too young to have bred an adequate 
staff of traffic experts, whose dogmatism on_ the 
causation of accidents can be trusted. But the National 

Safety First Association is doing useful spade work, although its 

analysis of any given accident cannot yet be accepted implicitly. 

It is obvious that when a crash occurs in some provincial village, 

and the participants are the sole witnesses, the responsibility 

cannot always be apportioned. Even if several independent 
people see the accident, the facts may still be quite obscure; 
for the evidence of a rural constable, a farm hand, or an elderly 
maiden lady cannot always be taken at its face value. However, 
when the fatalities of a twelvemonth are summarised, mistakes 
and misrepresentations are likely to average out with broad 
accuracy ; and the summary of the N.S.I.A. must, therefore, 
rank not only as our sole authority, but as an authority which 
should command very tolerable respect. 

* * * 

The percentages shown in this summary differ quite profoundly 
from the easy generalisations audible in the smoking room of a 
club with an exclusively motoring membership, and from the 
drawled indictments of the village tap. In both places it would 


probably be averred that motorists are usually to blame, and 
that the pillion-carrying motor-cyclist is the principal death. 
dealer. Actually, 64 out of every 100 fatal accidents are 
recorded as “‘unavoidable by the motorist.” Of these 64 
accidents, some 47 are ascribed to various forms of negligence 
on the part of pedestrians and cyclists, and to negligence of such 
a wholesale character that the most careful driver, possessed of 
the most excellent brakes, finds himself helpless to avoid them, 
The remaining 17 per cent. are due variously to animals, mist 
and fog, horsed vehicles, and road conditions, including greasy 
tramlines. It is a pity that the analysis does not sift out the 
motor-cycling accidents, and especially those motor-cycle 
accidents in which a pillion rider is concerned. In the current 
chart neither task is attempted beyond a statement that only 
1.2 per cent. of the year’s crashes can be traced to a motor-cyclist 
losing control of his machine as the result of carrying a passenger 
high above his centre of gravity and at the extreme tail of his 
machine, by which a most undesirable leverage in two dangerous 
directions is so clearly exerted. 
* * * 


Turning now to the fatalities for which the motorist must 
be blamed, the tale is 36 in every hundred; and of these 12.9 
are due to excessive speed. This figure is a revelation. Any 
casual observer would probably have estimated that excessive 
speed was the direct cause of over half the fatal accidents in any 
given year. It is a relief to find that motorists in general are 
far less guilty than one would suppose, and especially to learn 
that the fast driver is generally an expert, and well able to 
solve any problems created by his own speed or by the blunders 
of other people. The remaining 23 odd accidents in each 100 
in which motorists are genuinely culpable, indict the driver's 
‘**road sense”’ rather than his moral character. The sub-causes 
are analysed under such headings as “inattention,” careless 
cornering, driving on the wrong side, cutting in, failure to hoot, 
inexperience, and the like. On the whole, the incidence of such 
causes is likely to decrease. The number of motor-cars on the 
road may not increase by any very substantial figures in years 
to come, as already most families with the requisite incomes 
have taken the plunge; and further increases will be balanced 
by road improvements. It is true that an enormous rise in the 
number of motor-cyclists may well occur during any future trade 











(Spring Haliress 


The above is an extract from a letter received from 

a user of the ‘ Vi-Spring,’ and is one of many 

thousands received in appreciation of the luxurious 
comfort of this famous mattress. 


WRITE FOR FREE FULLY ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 


= iain at The many special features which make the 
eo fepring =% :  Vi-Spring’ Mattress so luxuriously comfort- 

stocked by all lead- ¢ ne full ° ° 
ing House Furnishers. * a le are uly explained in our Catalogue, 
which will be sent free, on request, to:— 


THE MARSHALL PATENT MATTRESS CO., LTD. 


68 Vi-Spring Works, Victoria Road, Willesden Junction, N.W.10. 
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Votaries of good living praise 


DE RESZKE 


The Aristocrat of Cigarettes 


American - a5 for 1]/10 Y Tenor (Turkish) - a5 for 3/2 
American De Luxe - 25 for 2}- Egyptian Blend ~ 20 for 2p 
De Reszke Virginia: 20 for 1f- De Reszke Turks - 20 for 1/- 
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J. MILLHOFF & CO. LTD., 86, PICCADILLY, W.t 
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HE Langham “ Transatlantic ” 5-valve Portable 
receiver represents the attainment of the ideal 
in Radio Sets. 

In its solid leather case, weighing only 27 Ibs. 
complete with internal batteries and loud-speaker, 
it can be taken from room to room, out into the 
country, to the seaside, anywhere and everywhere. 

ou simply open the case, switch on, and turn 
the one tuning control to the figure set for the 
station you want. Twenty stations, British and 
Continental, are guaranteed at full loud speaker 
strength anywhere. In good conditions you can 
double this number and also get American stations. 


I Have this wonderful set on a week’s trial for 

£6 down. Your money will be refunded in 

full if you are not delighted. If you retain 

the set the balance is payable in small 
instalments. Cash price 35 Guineas. 








“Doplable Kado - 
A 


Write for full 


particulars. 


LANGHAM RADIO, Rosslyn House, 96, Regent St., 


Guaranteed for 
two years, 


ie 
Telephone: Gerrard 9676. 























he Searcher 


after perfect motoring, 


the seeker after economical 
motoring, and every prospective 
owner demanding comfort, ac- 
cessibility, good appearance and 


utter reliability, need look no 


further than the great new 








Write for full details and name of nearest demonstrator. 





Lucas electrical equipment and 
Triumph Motor Co., Ltd., 76 Priory Street, Coventry. 


London: 218 Great Portiand St., W.1; Leeds, Manchester, Glasgow. 


Dunlop tyres standard. 
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EACH YEAR 


/ oo We need 1,600,000 contributions of 


FIVE SHILLINGS 5/- 


to provide and maintain the whole Life-Boat Service. 
Please send your 5/- to-day and be 
‘SONE IN A MILLION.” 
The Institution is supported solely by voluntary contributions. 
YOUR 5/- WILL HELP US. 
OVER 61,000 LIVES SAVED. 


Will you give now, and remember the Life-Boats in your will? 


THE EARL OF HARROWBY, 
Honorary Treusurer, Secretary. 


ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 





Life-Boat House, 22 Charing Cross Road, London, W.6. 2. 


GEORGE F. SHEE, M.A.. 








In the gladness 
of this Eastertide 


will you remember the fatherless boys and 
girls at the 


ALEXANDRA 
ORPHANAGE 


at Haverstock Hill, London, N.W.3? On 
the 16th April there will be received 27 more 
children. This has been made possible by a 
re-arrangement of accommodation, and it 
will mean an increase in the housekeeping 
expenses. Gifts will be most gratefully 
received by Lord Marshall, who has been 
Treasurer for 30 years, or by the Secretary, 
Mr. Fred. J. Robinson, A.C.L.S., 73, Cheap- 
side, London, E.C. 2. 
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boom; and that this would affect the issue. But the motor- 
cycling novice of the future will be young, and if he is likely to 
be reckless, he is a quick learner and in possession of all his 
faculties. During the last year or two danger has been vastly 
accentuated by battalions of elderly novices; and it is never 
easy to teach an old dog new tricks. Much amateur discussion 
accuses women of making—on the average—less dependable 
drivers than men. This is probably a libel: two of the best 
rapid tourists in the writer’s driving acquaintance are quite 
young girls. But the N.S.F.A. would do students of the whole 
problem a great service if they would for 1928 disentangle 
motor-cycle accidents from car accidents, and the misdeeds— 
or misfortunes—of male drivers from those of the other sex. 
* * * 


The above analysis indicates that police trapping for speed 
offences betrays a lack of proportion. Two-thirds of the 
motorists’ guilt is wholly dissociated from speed. But a 
constructive remedy is less easily found. Take, for example 
failure to sound the horn. At present this is a legal duty, 
and coroners always devote close attention to the point. But 
most expert drivers refrain from hooting under certain cir- 
cumstances, e.g., when a child or an old woman is crossing the 
road; experience teaches that it is much better not to startle 
the pedestrian, leaving a cool and skilled mind to plan any 
dodging which may be necessary. Similarly, punishment for 
all these road offences which do not embody a speed factor, 
could only be based on the ipse dizit of a policeman. It is easy 
to frame a law and a scale of penalties; but where are we to 
find the men who could be trusted to administer such a law? 

R. E. Davipson. 


THE CITY 


r [: year the flood of new issues has continued right up 
to Easter, which is unusual, and indicates how largely 
and how undiscriminatingly the public is feeding. 

Notorious as the stupidity of the investing public is, I should not 

have thought it possible for promoters of gramophone record 

manufacturing companies still to get their issues taken. I 

pay them the courtesy of terming their promotions “ record 

manufacturing ’? companies, but I should not be surprised if in 

some cases they never reach the stage of actually making a 

single record. In the more genuine fields of industry, the 

principal deals are being done by a new type of post-war financier. 

The older ones, of the National Sporting Club type that ruined 

the Lancashire textile industry, are now dead, baroneted, 

or/and bankrupt. Our present leading financiers are probably 
also over-capitalising their ventures, but are concentrating 
upon new industries which may be better able to stand it. 

* * * 

Argentine rails have been weaker on the conviction that the 
elections in that country will result in an extremely advanced 
Government under the influence of Senor Irigoyen, and some 
British-owned railway companies in the Argentine have already 
indicated their willingness to reduce rates—a lesson that should 
not, but will, be lost on the British voter. Underwriters were 
left with something like 70 per cent. of the recent issue of 
Westminster City Properties 10 per cent. Preferred Ordinary ; 
these can be bought to-day at about 2s. 3d. discount and are, in 
my opinion, the sort of share that ought to be purchased at the 
present time. 

* * * 

At this period of the year the German banks issue their annual 
reports. These reports are much more voluminous than those 
of the English banks, for they contain the general observations 
which in this country bank chairmen give in their speeches. 
The Dresdner Bank report contains some interesting references— 
among them one relating to rationalisation, so far as it relates 
to the banking industry. The number of employees at the end 
of 1927 was 8,470 as against 8,622 at the end of 1926, and 
although this represents a slight decrease, the work had grown 
appreciably, the number of accounts during the same period 
having increased from 259,777 to 270,366, whilst the turnover 
had increased from 141} milliards of marks to 185. The report 
states, however, that experience shows there are definite limits 
to the economies that can be effected by reorganisation owing to 
the number of employees who get into higher grades, and, above 
all, taxes. In connection with this last point the report states : 

It appears almost useless to write about taxation and social 
policy, as the complaints that have been made in all circles of 
the business world have not brought about a remedy. Yet the 
future course of German industry will be strongly influenced by 


——— 


the measures taken in this field. When it is borne in mind that, 

on top of an almost unbearable burden of taxation, in the years 

1925 social legislation alone in Germany represented RM. 5.94 

per cent. of every income as against RM. 3.37 per cent. in England, 

while last year this burden had risen to RM. 8.2 per cent. for 

Germany against RM. 8.7 per cent. for England, it must be admitted 

that such a policy cannot continue unaltered in a country so poor jn 

capital as Germany is. 
* * 

Last week there was a sharp rise in leading tobacco shares, 
The cause was a variety of rumours of a favourable nature, 
among them that of a fusion of the Carreras and Imperial 
Tobacco interests. This particular rumour has been denied, 
but others, still of a nature to encourage purchases, are in 
circulation. I am afraid these rumours are put about deliber. 
ately to unload shares upon the public. A partner in one of 
the great Wall Street houses, who is at present in this country, 
tells me that the American tobacco interests have definitely 
decided to enter this field, and that their advertising campaign 
will be started here within a few weeks. They will begin with 
a cigarette manufactured here specially for our market. The 
Americans believe (and are fortified in this view by experience) 
that if you advertise sufficiently you can “ get away” with 
anything. I assert, therefore, that we are on the verge of a 
tobacco war, and those financiers who are accumulating the 
shares of newspapers with big circulations know what they 
are about. Both the Imperial Tobacco Company and Carreras 
are strong enough to withstand any competition, but investors 
will probably take fright when they become aware of what is 
happening, and a decline in tobacco shares appears probable. 
There is, of course, always the chance that the Americans may 
buy out some of the smaller indepegdents, as they have already 
done with Wix (Kensitas), in which event the shareholders 
might do well; but, apart from this sporting chance, the 
outlook appears to indicate sales rather than purchases of 
British tobacco shares. It is doubtful, however, if the genuine 
investor who is prepared to see the thing through, need sell 
his Imperials, although he would, in my opinion, do well to 
change over into British American Tobacco, which is of course 
the same group but with its risks better spread. Present 
prices are about 110s. 6d. for Imperials and 116s. 6d. for ‘* Bats.” 
Meanwhile, the Imperial seems to have got its blow in first, 
for I am told that it is now marketing a ‘‘ Three Castles” 
cigarette in the United States, specially manufactured in that 
country. My Wall Street friend said that the five cent cigar, 
which disappeared with the outbreak of the war, has now reap- 
peared, the reason being that a successful cigar-making machine 
has at last been discovered, whereby six cigars can be made in 
the time taken to make one by hand. Cigar consumption is 
therefore now increasing rapidly in the United States, and 
ousting the agreeable habit of tobacco chewing. He added 
significantly that the few American tobacco companies are in 
a very strong financial position. A. Emit DAVIES. 











Assets Claims Paid 
£11,000,000. £30,000,000 





BY APPOINTMENT, 


GENERAL 


ACCIDENT FIRE & LIFE 
ASSURANCE CORPORATION LTD. 
ESTABLISHED 1885, 





ALL CLASSES OF INSURANCE 
BUSINESS TRANSACTED. 











Chief Offices: 
GENERAL BUILDINGS, PERTH, SCOTLAND. 
GENERAL BUILDINGS, ALDWYCH, LONDON, W.C. 2. 


Director and General Manager: 
F. NORIE-MILLER, Esg., J.P. 
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COURT (Sloane 5137.) Evgs. 8.30. Thurs., 


Barry Jackson ere Ba Four Weeks only) 


“ ” 


Sat., 2.30. 


By ALFRED ORD TENNYSON. 











_ TRAVEL, HOTELS, ETC. 

a REFORMED INNS. 

17 INNS AND HOTELS managed by the 
PEOPLE’S REFRESHMENT HOUSE ASSOCIATION, Ltd. 


Ask for Descriptive List (gratis). 
P.R.H.A., Ltd., St. George’s House, 193 Regent Street, W.1. 


INGSLEY HOTEL, near the British Museum, Hart Street, 
Bloomsbury Square, Iondon, W.C, 1. First-class Temperance Hotel, 200 








rooms, Electric radiators in all bedrooms. Bedroom, Breakfast and Attend- 
ance from 8s. 6d. per night. Telegrams: Bookcraft, London. 
hHPUENE, SHANKLIN, ISLE OF WIGHT.—Vegetarian 


Guest House. South aspect, sunny balconies, commanding fine view. Garden, 
tennis lawn. Close to town and sea.—Mrs, WYNNE (lately of Godshill Park). 


T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO visitors find Hotel Comforts 
with baths and other advantages of a Hydro at moderate cost. Tele : 341. Lift. 
VASTBOURNE.—2 JEVINGTUON GARDENS, 
Guest Home, Distinguished for its delightful diet of fruit, vegetables and 


dairy produce of highest quality only, Large, bright rooms, Wireless, 
tennis.— Mrs. P. H. RoGers (Cookery Diploma). Tel: 866 


EGGIS, near Lucerne.—PARK HOTEL, 1st Class, Spring and 








the well-known 








Summer. Running water. Tennis, From ros, 
USTRIAN TYROL.—Magnificent Alpine scenery ; walks, 
pinewoods, glaciers; sun, peace, flowers.—Miss ANDREW, Pension Waldrast 
Mieders, Stubai, Innsbruck 





FOR SALE, TO LET AND WANTED 
AMPDEN HILL.—Ground 


four big rooms, bathroom, etc., 





floor and basement, comprising 

to let pe iageinorggh x... short lease, or would 

be divided to suit tenant’s requirements. —Box 392, NEW STATESMAN, to Great 
Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 


N ORTH CORNWALL.—Furnished House To Let for summer 
, months, near sea.—R. HAWKEN, Porthcothan Mill, St. Merryn, Padstow, 














EWBURGH HOUSE, 182-186 Cromwell Road, S.W. 5. Untur- 

1 nished Rooms and Furnished Sub-lets. Gas fires and rings in all private 

rooms, constant hot water, restaurant, good public rooms, hard tennis courts, 
Telephone: Western 4948. 


a 2 quiet young man, in well-connected German family, 
where he can have a really comfortable home, Musical facilities, Pretty 

country. Pension 2 guineas weekly. Fifteen miles outside Hamburg, good 
train service. —Address, in English, Herr RUDOLF DE Voss, 14 Roon Allée, Ahrens- 


burg, Holstein, 
MISCELLANEOUS 


R ARE BOO &S. 
Dial (The), Complete in 5 parts, 1889, £7 ros, 
T. Hardy and F, Henniker, In Scarlet and Grey, 1896, st Edit., £3 ros, 
Lawrence and Bullen’s Italian Novelists, g vols., fine set, 1892-7, {21. 
Dickens set Biographical Edition, 1902, 19 vols., £5 5s. 
Swinburne’s Poems, First Collected Edition, 6 vols., 1904, £3 1083. 
Aubrey Beardsley, The Early Work of, First Edition, 1899, £3 10s. 
Frank Brangwyn Prints and Drawings, 1919, £2 12s. 6d, 
The Butterfly, complete set in 12 parts, £2 23, 
Casanova’s Memoirs, 12 vols., £12 _ 
Golden Cockerel Press Lucian, £3 3 
BOOKS WANTED.—De Quincey, Opium “Rater, 1822; Origin of Species, 1859 4 
Woman in White, 3 vols., 1860; Sir Ralph Esher, 3 vols, , 1830; Jungle Books, 2 vols., 
1894-95. —BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP (Greville’ Worthington), John Bright 
Street, Birmingham. 


THEENIC Scotch Woven Unshrinkable UNDERWEAR in Wool, 
Silk and Wool, and Silk. Also KNITWEAR in latest styles and colourings, 
BY POST direct from Makers. Catalogue with patterns Post Free.— 
Dept. 17, ATHEENIC MILLS, HAWICK, Scotland. 
A REAL SAVING!—Have your Overcoats, Suits, Costumes, 
etc., Turned and Beautifully re-Tailored just like new by our expert staff. 
Turning Specialists since 1897. Write for descriptive price list or send gar- 
ments for free estimate, We collect.—THE LONDON TURNING Co., Dept. E, 54 
Rosslyn Hill, London, N.W.3. Telephone: Hampstead 7445. 
OOKPLATES BY ARTISTS OF REPUTE, 
Write OsBORNES, 27 Eastcastle Street, London, W. 1. 




















from 2 gns.— 





T° ENSURE the regular delivery of THE NEw 
» STATESMAN it is necessary for every reader 
either 
(1) To become a Pustal Subscriber 
or (2) To place a definite order with a Newsagent. 
A Postal Subscription costs :— 
One Year post free... 


Six Months es ere es Se os Ik OS 
Three Months _,, = 7s. 6d. 


and should be addressed to The Manager, THe New 
a 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, 


30s. Od. 
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FIVE HUNDRED 
INVESTMENTS IN ONE 


F YOU are a small investor, one bad 
investment means a serious loss to you. 
But if you had been able to make 500 
very small investments instead of one large 
one—then it would be of little consequence. 


The principle of the First and Second Co- 
operative Investment Trusts is the spreading 
of risks. These Trusts are associations of 
small investors who have pooled their 
resources. In this way they distribute 
capital over many investments—obtain low 
prices through large purchases—have a board 
of experts to make the investments—are able 
to pay dividends of 7% per annum without 
deduction of tax. 

Complete information may be obtained by 
filling in and posting the coupon below. 


i" First and Second 9 
Co-operative Investment Trusts, 
Broad Street House, 
London, E.C. 2 
Please send me complete infor- 
mation about your Trusts, and 

list of investments held. 


Name ........ 
N.S 
Address .. 
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INSURANCE ? 
THE PRUDENTIAL 
OF COURSE ? 














Life, Fire, Accident. 






































A.M.P. LIFE ASSURANCE MEANS: 


Moderate Premiums, Low Expense Rate, High Interest Earnings, Favourable 
Mortality Experience, Stringent Valuation, Highest Annual Bonuses, and 
that you assure with THE LARGEST BRITISH MUTUAL LIFE OFFICE. 
Cash Surplus (ordinary department) divided for 1926: £2,693,000. 


AUSTRALIAN MUTUAL 
PROVIDENT SOCIETY 


ALT 
ye ia “Gstablished mm CAustralia 1849 
London Office: 73-76 King William Street, E.C. 4. 


Ronert Tuopey, F.1.A., Manager for the United Kingdom. 
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IF YOU TRAVEL BY ROAD 
you cannot do without the 
‘TRUST HOUSE’ 


Post free from Trust Houses Limited, 
53 Short’s Gardens, London, W.C.2, "Phone 8844 Gerrard 


HOTEL LIST 
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APPOINTMENTS VACANT 
UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


The University will shortly proceed to award two University Post- 
graduate Travelling Studentships, each of the value of {275 for one 

ear, and three post-graduate Studentships of the value of {150. 

he Studentships are open to both Internal and External graduates 
of the University. Applications (on a prescribed form) must reach 
the PRINCIPAL OFFICER, University of London, South Kensington, 
S.W. 7 (from whom further particulars can be obtained) not later 
than May rst, 1928. 


CITY OF LEICESTER EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
THE GATEWAY SCHOOL. 








The Committee invite applications for the Head-Mastership of 
this School to be opened in September next in the Newarke, Leicester. 

Salary Scale {600 to {800. 

Admission to this school will be at the age of 11. The curriculum 
will include more handwork than is customary in the Secondary 
Schools, the intention of the Committee being to provide an education 
suitable for boys of ability from the age of 11 to 16 or later whose 
interests are not necessarily academic. 

Further details respecting this appointment and a form of application 
to be returned by April 23rd, 1928, can be obtained from the under- 
signed. 

- F. P. ARMITAGE, Director of Education. 








Town Hall, 
Leicester. 
SCHOLARSHIPS 
Mitt mILS: ScCHROOL. 


ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS. 


An examination will be held on May 31st, June rst and 2nd, when 
several Entrance Scholarships will be offered for competition to candi- 
dates between the ages of 12 and 144 years. Emoluments of a nominal 
value are attached to these Scholarships ; such emoluments may be 
increased at the discretion of the Governors up to a maximum of {120 
per annum, according to (1) the standard of attainment of any candi- 
date and the promise shown by him, and (2) the financial position of 
the parents. Candidates who do not win Scholarships may be accepted 
for admission to the School without further examination, provided 
that their work is of sufficient merit. 


For further information apply to the Bursar, Mill Hill School, 
London, N.W. 7. 


THE 





LECTURES 
GUILDHOUSE , 
ECCLESTON SQUARE, LONDON, S.W. 1. 

“FIVE QUARTERS,” 


SUNDAY AFTERNOONS, 3.30 to 4.45 p.m. 
(No tickets required.) 





THIRTEENTH COURSE OF ADDRESSES. 
‘“MODERN ART, AND HOW TO ENJOY IT.” 


SUNDAYS, 


1928, 
April 15th.—-The Hon, HUMPHREY PAKINGTON, A.R.I.B.A.: ‘‘ Modern 
Architecture.” Lantern Slides. 
», 22nd.—P. MORLEY HORDER, Esq., F.R.I.B.A.: ‘‘ How to Preserve Our 
Countryside.” 


»  29th.—G. K. CHESTERTON, Esq.: ‘“‘ Beauty in the Commonplace.” 
6th.—Miss SHEILA KAYE-SMITH: “ The Modern Novel.” 


»  %3th.—JOHN HASSALL, Esq., R.I., R.W.A.: “‘ The Art of Poster Advertis- 
ing.”” With Blackboard Illustrations. 


» 20th.—OSBERT SITWELL, Esq.; ‘‘ Modern Poetry, illustrated.” 
»  27th,—Sir HENRY HADOW, C.B.E., Mus. Doc.: ‘‘ How to Listen to Music.” 


OCIETY OF FRIENDS (Quakers), Friends House, Euston Road, 


N.W.1. Sunday next, April 15th, at 6.30 p.m.: ‘‘ Evangelism through 
Adult Education.”’ Speaker: HorACE FLEMING. 


TYPEWRITING, TRANSLATIONS, ETC. 


YPEWRITING, SHORTHAND, DUPLICATING, REPORT- 
ING. Technical MSS. and Plays a Speciality. Verbatim or 
condensed reporting. Temporary Shorthand-Typists provided. 

METROPOLITAN TYPING AND REPORTING OFFICE, 75 Chancery Lane 
(Holborn End), W.C. 2. Tele. : Hoiborn 6182. 


Ames MSS., PLAYS, etc., accurately and promptly typed by 
experienced typist.—Mrs. BROOKER, 16 Buckingham Place, Clifton, Bristol. 


|  — ING of all kinds undertaken personally by expert. 


—Miss ROBERTS, 5, Dulverton Mansions, Gray’s Inn Road, W.C. 1. 
Museum 7896, 


Ms E. BERMAN.—Shorthand, Typewriting, Duplicating and 
Translations.—52 Rupert Street, Piccadilly. Gerrard 1737. 























YPEWRITING, Duplicating and Translations carefully executed. 
All work checked.—Mrs. SLATER, 5 High Holborn, W.C. 1. Chancery 8380. 


LITERARY 


HE BUREAU OF AUTHORS, 153 Windsor House, Victoria 
Street, Westminster, places new MSS, Books, Plays in the right centres,— 
Write, R. D. Batrcock (Harrow and Reading University) for prospectus, 








SCHOOLS 


AND EDUCATIONAL 


MALTMAN’'S GREEN, GERRARD’S CROSS. 


Head Mistress: Miss Chambers, Girton College, Cambridge, late Head 

Mistress of the Huddersfield High School. The aim of the School is to 
develop the character, intellect and healthy growth of the child for the good of the 
community; to encourage self-expression, to increase resource and initiative by 
for agg work. The girls will be prepared for the Universities, the Medical Pro. 
ession, and for advanced work in Music or Art. Fees, inclusive of Eurhythmics, 
Elocution, Dancing, Cookery, 200 guineas a =. Gerrard’s Cross is 300 ft. above 


sea-level and is on gravel soil. The house is delightfully situated in its own grounds 
of 15 acres. 


Mw CULPIN, L.R.A.M., Stuttgart, R.A.M., Mattlay School, 
gives lessons in Pianoforte and Ensemble playing.—19 Brentmead Place, 
N.W. 11. Speedwell 1997. 


ING ALFRED SCHOOL, Manor Wood, N.W. 11.—Situated in 
fine old grounds by Hampstead Heath. Co-educational (5 to 18). Head. 
master: JOSEPH WICKSTEED, M.A. Free discipline, individual time-table, 

open air. 


ISS MARGARET LEE, GOLD MEDALLIST, I.L.A.M., wishes 
to receive pupils for Piano, excellent style and tone assured. Technique, 
Harmony pm 4 Musicianship. Special rhythmic classes held for beginners, 

Further particulars.—Write, 18 Great Marlborough Street, W. 1. 


HE GARDEN SCHOOL, WYCOMBE COURT, LANE END, 
BUCKS (61 acres, 550 ft. above sea-level). Boarding-school for Girls, 10 to 18 
years. Montessori Department for Boys and Girls, 3 to 9 years. Good general 

education on natural lines. ‘‘ New Ideals in Education” applied. Individua) 
time-tables. Scope for creative self-expression. Special facilities for Music, French, 
Art, Crafts, Dalcroze Eurhythmics, Margaret Morris dancing, Drama, Cookery, 
Games. Animal pets allowed.—Apply to PRINCIPAL, 




















ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE SCHOOL, Colet 
Gardens, W. 14 (2 mins, from Baron’s Court Station), Recognised by Board 


of Education as efficient Preparatory School. 
feature. Boys and Girls, 6-14. 
pectus on application. 


~ARMHOUSE SCHOOL, 


Handwork and games a special 
Kindergarten from 3. Terms moderate. Pros- 





MAYORTORNE MANOR, WEN. 
DOVER, Bucks. Aims at educating children to become responsible citizens 
through practical as well as intellectual work. Economics taught in the Upper 
Forms. Preparation for the Universities. Girls, 8 to 18 years; boys, 8 to 13. 
Principals : ISABEL Fry, AVICE TRENCH. 


SCHOOL FOR GIRLS AND LITTLE CHILDREN. 


EDDIKER HOUSE, CHINBROOK ROAD, GROVE PARK, 

S.E. 12.—Healthy, happy home life for a limited number of boarders, 

Entire charge taken if desired. Children admitted from 3 years of age, 

The teaching is based largely on Montessori system combined with the most recent 

—— of modern education,—Full particulars from the Principal, Miss MILDRED 
TEELE, 

—— SCHOOL, TAUNTON.—An Examination is held 
annually on the second Tuesday in June and following days for the award of 
five entrance Scholarships, value {40 per annum. Entry forms and all details 

from the HEAD-MASTER. 

LBERT BRIDGE SCHOOL FOR BOYS AND GIRLS.— 
Apply Mrs. E. M. SPENCER, 111 Albert Bridge Rd., S.W. 11. 


— HURST SCHOOL, South Croydon. Healthy and 

beautiful situation. Aim of education free development as individuals and 

as members of general community. Independent study. Special attention 

to health and physical development. Pupils prepared for the Universities. Well 
qualified staff. Principal: Berta S. HOMPHREY. 

Howe SCHOOL, Sheringham.—Preparatory School for Boys. 
On sea front ; health first consideration ; modern methods.—Prospectus from 
Principal, HitpDERIC CousENs, B.A. (Cantab). 

ee SCHOOL for Girls, Westbury-on-Trym, BRISTOL. 

(Recognised by the Board of Education.) 
Chairman of Advisory Council: J. ODERY Symes, Esq., M.D. 
Headmistress: Miss B. M, BAKER, B.A. 

The School Estate of 114 acres is situated in a bracing position on high ground 
close to open country, and within easy reach of Bristol. Individual Time-tables, 
Preparation for Universities, School Journeys Abroad, Junior Branch, For 
further particulars apply to the SECRETARY. 


TRAINING CENTRES 


COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS. 


ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, GROVE HOUSE, 
ROEHAMPTON LANE, S.W.15. Demonstration School: Colet Gardens, 
W. Kensington, W. 14. Mothercraft Department, 4 Glidden Road, W. Ken- 

sington. Chairman, C. G. Montefiore, D.D., M.a.; Principal, Miss E. E. Lawrence.— 

For information concerning Scholarships, Loan Fund and Grants from the Board 

of Education apply to the Secretary. ‘ 

LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 


HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 37 Lans- 
downe Road, Bedford.—Principal : Miss STANSFELD. Students are trained 
in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics. The Course of Training 

extends over 3 years, and inciades Educational and Medical Gymnastics on the 
Swedish System, Massage, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, Netball, etc. 
Fees, £165 per annum.—For prospectus apply SECRETARY. 


"THE JOINT AGENCY FOR WOMEN TEACHERS. 


Managed by a Committee appointed by the Education Guild, 
Headmistresses’ Association, Association of Assistant Mistresses, 
and Welsh Secondary Schools’ Association. 

Telephone: Museum 0658, 
Registrar :—Miss C1cELY C. WRIGHT, 29 Gordon Square, W.C. I. 
VAST LONDON COLLEGE (University of London, E. 1).— 
UNIVERSITY COURSES IN ARTS, SCIENCE, MEDICINE, AND ENGINEERING 
(Civil, Mechanical and Electrical). Fee {22 10s. a year. Residential Halls 
for Men and for Women Students. Prospectus post free.—E. J. WIGNALL, Registrat. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENT RATES 


EADERS of ‘‘' THE NEW STATESMAN ”’ are invited to use 
the advertisement columns of that journal for the purpose 
of making known their wants. Small prepaid advertisements 

ate charged at the rate of One Shilling and Ninepence per line pet 
insertion. (A line comprises about nine words). One line should be 
added for Box Numbers. Substantial reductions are allowed for 4 
series of insertions, details of which will be sent on application to the 
Advertisement Manager, THE NEW STATESMAN, 10 Great Queel 
Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 
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